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Letters 


S.A. WOMEN 
WRITERS 


Dear Race Today, 

I was interested to see that 
the latest edition of Race 
Today focused on writers 
from South Africa. How- 
ever, I am concerned that 
the edition focused solely 
on the men — Mattera, 
Brutus, Nortje et al— when 
I and other South African 
women are writing in this 
country, or in exile. 

May I _ respectfully 
suggest that you consider an 
edition which will focus on 
Black South African 
women writers to which we 
may contribute. I would like 
to include in that edition a 
tribute to the writer Bessie 
Head. 

Iam sure it isn’t necessary 
for me to point out that 
whatever the difficulties 
facing our male counter- 
parts, it is ten times worse 
for us. There is only a 
limited interest in our 
experience (not so much 
our writing) from the Com- 
monwealth and Feminist 
publications. You will be 
aware that there is still no 
South African literary jour- 
nal outside that country 
although most of our writers 
— the established ones all 
male — are in exile. 

I look forward to hearing 
from you. 

Agnes Sam (Ms) 
York YO1 5EL. 


CORRECTION 
Dear Race Today, 


In my review of John 
Hearne’s A Sure Salvation 
on pages 22-23 of Race 
Today January ’86, it 
appears that a typesetter’s 
error led to the dropping of 
two clauses from the sixth 
paragraph of my typescript, 
thereby obscuring my 
meaning significantly. You 
printed the second sentence 
of that paragraph as: “It is 
one of the few indications 
we are given that the rebell- 
ion is not initiated by the 
slaves themselves.” This 
does not make sense in the 
context of my review. The 
correct rendition is two sen- 
tences: “It is one of the few 
indications we are given 
that the slaves might be 
more than a stupefied herd. 
However, it is significant 
that the rebellion is not 
initiated by the slaves them- 
selves.” 

I would appreciate very 


much your printing of this 
correction. 

Bob Stewart 

Willingboro, New Jersey 


USA. 


MISCHIEVOUS 
WRITING 


Dear Darcus, 

I was recently in the library 
when I came across the 
book Real Wicked Guy by 
Roy Kerridge. Though I 
hadn’t heard of the author 
before, to a student teacher 
such as myself, soon to 
begin teaching practice it 
seemed an interesting and 
useful book. 

I noticed your name 
among the author’s 
acknowledgements. Know- 
ing of you and your organi- 
sation’s excellent reputa- 
tion for fighting racism, this 
was recommendation 
enough. Having now read 
the book up to about page 
45, I am amazed that you 
should have given your 
encouragement and _ co- 
operation to the right-wing 
lunatic who wrote it. 

Paul Lindsay-Addy 
County Street 
London SE1 


Dear Paul, 

Thanks for your letter in 
which you express amaze- 
ment that I co-operated with 
and encouraged Roy Ker- 
ridge in the writing of his 
trash, Real Wicked Guy. 

May I express my own 
amazement that you actually 
believe I did. Roy Kerridge 
is known for mischief inter- 
minable, and undoubtedly, 
by placing my name in his 
list of acknowledgements, he 
hoped to disinform his read- 
ers, maliciously so, that I 
offered my co-operation in 
the writing of his garbage. 

I did not, and have made 
this fact known to his pub- 
lishers. 

Thanks again. 

Sincerely, 
Darcus Howe 


EXPENSIVE 


INQUIRY 


Dear Race Today, 

I am pained to read in the 
Guardian (19.12.85) back 
page, that the London 
Borough of Lambeth has 
agreed to pay £7,500 to 
Stephen Sedley, Q.C., plus 
a daily rate of £750 to inves- 
tigate and report on the 
tragic death of Tyra Henry. 


The following questions 
now spring to mind: 
(i) Could not Lambeth 
B.C. find a competent 
Black Barrister or law lec- 
turer to write this report 
more cheaply? 
(ii) I understand that Tyra 
Henry lies in an unmarked 
grave (unverified fact). 
(iii) Can a pompous Cam- 
bridge-educated left wing 
Barrister unravel the cir- 
cumstances of Tyra Henry’s 
death, and will frightened 
and distressed black people 
and distressed social work- 
ers confide in him? 
(iv) No reports, however 
distinguished the authors 
can bring Tyra Henry back 
to life. Could not this 
money be better spent 
upgrading the support ser- 
vices available to the social 
workers in Lambeth? 
(v) Finally, would this 
entire episode have been 
avoided if a few mature, 
experienced West Indian 
women (themselves 
mothers and seasoned of 
life), been available to help 
this hardpressed family 
through a period of stress, 
rather than a group of 
idealistic Polytechnic social 
science graduates “doing 
their thing’’? 
Esmelda Cumberbatch 


MALARIA 
WARNING 


Dear Race Today, 

We wish to bring to your 
attention the increasing 
threat that malaria poses to 
all Asian and African 
immigrants who travel over- 
seas to their homeland. 

We wish to remind all 
Asians and Africans who 
live in Britain that they no 
longer have any immunity 
to malaria. All travellers to 
Asia and Africa need to 
take antimalarial tablets, 
and also protect themselves 
against mosquitoes, the car- 
rier of malaria. 

The exact type of 
antimalaria tablet must now 
be prescribed by a doctor. 

Thank you very much for 
your assistance, we are sure 
that as a consequence, 
many people will be pre- 
vented from suffering or 
dying from malaria. 

Penny Phillips-Howard 
Malaria Reference 
Laboratory 

London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine 
Keppel Street 

London WCIE 7HT. 


Editorial 


Black 
Councillors: A 
Hollow 
Victory? 


An avalanche of black councillors was elected in 
this year’s local elections, 160 in all. The over- 
whelming majority won seats in inner city areas 
‘where the black population is concentrated, and all 
but five of them represent the Labour Party. 

Blacks and poor whites appeared to vote on a 
scale not recorded in previous council elections. In 
Lambeth for instance the turn out represented a 
7% increase on 1982, and in some wards in which 
blacks are predominant the increase was a high as 
10%. Perhaps Haringey represents the best exam- 
ple of the power of the black vote. In 1982 the 
Bruce Grove Ward returned Labour candidate — 
Bernie Grant, with 1,300 odd votes. Following his 
comment after the Broadwater Farm riots that “the 
police got a good hiding”, it was predicted that he 
would lose the white working class vote. And so he 
did. His Conservative opponent doubled his vote 
from 500 to 1000. In normal circumstances this 
would be enough to dislodge the sitting councillors. 
But we are hardly living in normal times. Grant 
increased his vote to 1,700 after a successful cam- 
paign to get blacks on the electoral register. Bernie 
Grant himself attributes the increase in votes to 
black support. So too in Lambeth. In the two candi- 
date per ward arrangement black councillors not 
only increased their majorities but were always 
ahead of their white Labour Party colleagues. 

What then is the reason for this overwhelming 
black response? Firstly, the elected black council- 
lors benefited from a powerful anti-Thatcher cur- 
rent at large in the black community. Secondly, all 
of them promised and promised again that they 
would respond positively to the needs of the black 
community. With the Ken Livingstone example at 
the back of our minds, local councils have now 
become a focus for relief from the harsh regime of 
central government. 

This mass black support won black councillors 
the leadership of three of London’s councils; Lam- 
beth, Haringey and Brent. 

What are we to expect from these elected coun- 
cillors? For the term black to have any political con- 
tent at all then these new regimes, particularly 
those which boast more than 8 or 10 black council- 
lors, must be seen to be radically different from 


those that have gone before. 

Firstly, the local Labour parties are indistin- 
guishable from the Town Hall. Such is the tendency 
to centralised bureaucracy that the party and the 
Town Hall have literally merged into a central 
whole. Apart from electioneering the local Labour 
parties are all but dead. The movement to centrali- 
sation was hastened when local councils engaged 
the Government in the fight against rate capping. A 
new regime must be seen to reverse this trend 
immediately. 

Secondly the local council bureaucracy which 
acts as a stranglehold on the smooth flow of services 
to local people has to be butchered. We suggest a 
25% cut beginning at once. Sitting in local council 
offices are an army of pen pushers whose salaries 
soak up a disproportinate amount of expenditure. 
Molly coddled by NALGO, (The National Associ- 
ation of Local Government Officers) they repre- 
sent a recalcitrant force against radical change in 
the way local councils serve their constituents. 

Obviously, this will generate a bitter fight. But 
once put to the local people, and we are certain that 
blacks in Lambeth will respond, then victory over 
the NALGO stranglehold is certain. 

Wherever black councillors advance, struggle for 
and implement both these radical changes, there 
will exist regimes which will stand heads and shoul- 
ders over all that has gone before. Anything else 
and we remain mere extensions of previous regimes 
with which our communities have been saddled. 
Curious it is that the black sections organisation has 
not written a single line of policy — social, 
economic, and political — which would guide these 
local councillors. So far they have been engaged in 
chest beating about the victory of 160 black council- 
lors attributing it to their mighty campaigning 
skills. It may well turn out to be, from the point of 
view of black and white electors, a hollow victory 
indeed. 


Race Today Collective June 1986 


Linda Bellos, Leader of Lambeth Council 


BRADFORD: 
New Wave of 
Racist Attacks 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Racist attacks on Bradford’s 
Asian community have, once 
again, intensified. The new wave 
of attacks has come in the wake 
of the victory of Asian parents in 
Bradford in_ getting Ray 
Honeyford, the controversial 
Bradford headmaster who has 
been branded a racist, removed 
from a local school. Figures 
released by West Yorkshire 
police reveal that there were 36 
recorded incidents of racist 
attacks on Asians in the Bradford 
area during the first three months 
of 1986. This alarming figure, an 
average of three attacks per 
week, equals the total number of 
attacks recorded by the police for 
the whole of 1985. 

In March gangs of white youths 
repeatedly attacked persons and 
property in the Asian community 
in the Manningham area. In 
another incident in “April, -an 
Asian was slashed in a public bar 
by a gang of whites associated 
with the Bradford Football Club. 
Since then, the attacks have been 
concentrated on, though not 
restricted to, Asian taxi drivers. 

On the night of April 12, 
Mohammed Saeed and Javed 
Iqbal, taxi drivers from Gir- 
lington Taxis in Bradford, went 


to pick up passengers at the Jack 
And Jill Club in response to a 
block booking for six taxis from a 
caller from the club. On arrival, 
both drivers were set upon and 
savagely beaten by a group of 
white men armed with weapons 
which included iron bars, staves 
and cricket bats. Mohammed 
Saeed was beaten unconscious 
and is still slowly recovering. 
Javed Iqbal was bedridden for 
two weeks, has double vision and 
is unable to go out on his own. A 
third driver, Mohammed 
Suleiman managed to escape by 
reversing his taxi at high speed 
after being racially abused and 
having his window and windsc- 
reen smashed. This incident was 
followed by two attacks over the 
last weekend in April. 

Other attacks on Asian taxi 
drivers have taken place in Pre- 
ston, Leeds, Halifax, Batley and 
Dewsbury. In Preston, on April 
20 two Asian taxi drivers were 
attacked by racists. One of the 
victims had his face slashed. 
Another Preston driver was 
attacked on the night of the 
attack at the Jack And Jill night- 
club in Bradford. 

In response to the new wave of 
racist attacks, there has been talk 
of self defence action and the set- 
ting up of vigilante groups among 
some sections of the Bradford’s 
Asian community. However, a 
protest march called by the Asian 
Youth Movement and Anti- 
fascist Action was called off fol- 
lowing talks between the Brad- 
ford and District Private Hire 


Association which represents the 
taxi firms and the police. The 
association’s secretary, Mr 
Greenwood, urged drivers to 
insert panic buttons as a way of 
dealing with the attacks. 

Consistent with the police line 
nationally on racists attacks, 
West Yorkshire’s Chief Consta- 
ble, Colin Simpson, has played 
down the racist nature of the 
attacks, preferring to see them as 
“community unrest” caused by 
hooligans. Whilst accepting that 
there has been a dramatic rise in 
the number of attacks, the Chief 
Constable has refused to counte- 
nance the possibility that these 
attacks, given their systematic 
occurrence, are organised. The 
police have promised to set up an 
“imtelligence” unit and to step up 
patrols. 

Since then there have been 
renewed acts of vandalism on 
Asian homes and cars in the Hea- 
ton area. There has also been a 
suspect arson attack on a Sikh 
Temple in Bradford. In spite of 
evidence of burglary at the mos- 
que prior to the fire, the police 
have advanced the theory of elec- 
trical fault as the cause of the fire. 

Nearly five years ago, a group 
of young Asians from the United 
Black Youth League decided to 
take action to protect their com- 
munity from racist attacks. 12 of 
them were charged with making 
petrol bombs and conspiracy. At 
their trial in April 1982, nine of 
the 12 admitted making the pet- 
rol bombs, arguing that they had 
a right to so defend their com- 
munity as the police were not 
defending them against racist 
attacks. The jury found them no 
guilty. 
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LIVERPOOL: 
Life On The 


Front Line 
John Buckley 


It was my first trip back to Liver- 
pool in two years. Little had 
changed. The evening Echo 
showed no more signs of the 
black contribution to city life 
than in previous years. The town- 
centre shops were staffed by no 
more black faces than before, 
and Sam Bond tenaciously held 
onto his indefensible position as 
head of the city’s Race Relations 
Unit, “blacked” by the unions 
and rejected by black Liverpud- 
lians. 

Ten minutes walk from the 
city centre is Liverpool 8 where 
well over half the city’s 30,000 
strong black population live. At 
its heart is Granby Street, as 
central to this community’s life as 


All Saints’ Road to Notting Hill’s 
or Railton Road to Brixton’s. 
Here at about 4.30pm on Wed- 
nesday May 14 some of the local 
community leaders were telling 
me about the massive unemploy- 
ment in the area among black 
people and explaining why they 
had fielded an independent black 
candidate in the recent elections. 
They claimed the Militant-domi- 
nated council believes that any 
attempt to address the specific 
problems of black people is a 
diversion from the class struggle. 
A few yards away in Jermyn 
Street a group of black children, 
unaware of these political com- 
plexities, was playing football in 
the mild spring sunshine. 
Suddenly, two police transit 
vans roared down the street, 
slamming to a dead halt outside a 
house on the right hand side of 
the road. The vans were driven 
by uniformed policemen; but the 
burly men who charged from the 
back of the vans were in plain 
clothes. Some brandished pump- 
action shotguns, others 
sledgehammers. Running over to 
the house, they bashed in the 
door and ran inside. They 
emerged seconds later, ran to a 
house on the other side of the 
street, burst through its door with 
the sledgehammer and rushed 
inside, guns at the ready. A 
group of local people, mainly 
black, began to gather and 
remonstrate. The police used a 
tactic they had developed in dis- 
turbances in the city last October 
and drove two vans at top speed 
towards the gathering crowd. 
The tactic failed. Instead of scur- 
rying away, the crowd stood its 
ground and a couple of young 
men retaliated, hurling bricks 
and bottles at the offending vehi- 
cles. The first van was abandoned 
when a brick shattered its windsc- 
reen. Its occupants retreated 
(whether for safety or for further 
orders is uncertain) towards their 
senior officer who, waving an 
overlength truncheon in all direc- 
tions and barking unheeded 
orders, like someone auditioning 
for the role of Mister Punch or 
one of the more pompus parts in 
a Gilbert and Sullivan piece. 
Meanwhile, one of his officers 
ran threateningly at people on 
the street, his truncheonrts in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan piece. 
Meanwhile, one of his officers 
ran threateningly at people on 
the street, his truncheon raised. 
Concerned parents  snatch- 
ed their children inside and 
within minutes nine vans of 
police in riot gear sealed off the 
street. An angry and bewildered 
crowd of local people confronted 
them, bitterly denouncing the 
police action and drawing com- 
parisons with South Africa. Mis- 


ae 


ter Punch strode from behind the 
three ranks of policemen sealing 
off the bottom of the street and 
announced to everyone and no 
one in particular that the police 
were carrying out a drugs raid 
and suspected that heroin would 
be found in the house. One local 
activist commented later that the 
“heoric factor” was the chief fac- 
tor preventing the crowd’s 
response from being more vio- 
lent. Local anger at heroin deal- 
ers led to the formation of “Anti- 
Smack-Squads” which attacked 
dealers found in the area a few 
years ago. 

Even so, things were very 
tense. With scant inital explana- 
tion, the police had staged a very 
high-profile operation in a sensi- 
tive area with little regard for the 
safety of children and residents, 
in a manner which many present 
regarded as a deliberately pro- 
vocative show of strength. 

There was also the matter of 
Delroy Burris. Delroy recently 
stood as an independent black 
candidate in the local elections. 
He commands great respect from 
local people, having been active 
in the community most of his life. 
When the bottle-throwing began, 
it was Delroy who stopped it after 
pointing out the large numbers of 
children present. The police 
turned down his request to see 
the family in the raided house. 


National demonstration called for the 


Ten minutes later, they allowed 
someone from the local Law 
Centre in to see them. He was 
white. At several points during 
the two hour eyeball-to-eyeball 
stand-off following the raid, it 
was Delroy’s mediation which 
prevented further violence. The 
police showed their appreciation 
by arresting him ona public order 
charge. Such ironies abound in 
Liverpool, the city where one of 
Britain’s longest-established 
black communities cannot boast 
a single councillor and where the 
Labour Party goes into the elec- 
tions on an all — white ticket. 

It has been argued that the way 
to defuse tensions between the 
police and Liverpool’s black 
community is the recruitment of 
more black police officers. But 
the solitary black face among 
police ranks during this incident 
was the object of more hostility 
and contempt than his col- 
leagues. “If you weren’t wearing 
that uniform, they’d kick your 
fucking door in as well” , shouted 
a young woman in ripped and 
faded jeans. In some cities, 
where black people’s struggles 
have produced a measure of rep- 
resentation on councils and other 
bodies, her words might have 
seemed rhetorical in flavour. In 
Liverpool, they were little more 
than truth. 
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removal of the chief constable 


of Merseyside, Mr Kenneth Oxford, 15 August 1987. 


Photo: John Sturrock/Network 
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Toxteth riot, Liverpool 1981. Photo: John Sturrock/Network 


CROYDON 
One Attack 
Leads to Many 
Others 


On Saturday 24 May 1986, at 
Thornton Heath Pond, 14 young 
black men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 22 were racially 
abused, beaten-up and arrested 
by police officers from Norbury 
and Croydon police stations. 
Eight were charged with obstruc- 
tion, actual bodily harm, grevi- 
ous bodily harm, and attempted 
burgulary. 

The youths had arranged to 
meet in their cars and a van at 
Thornton Heath Pond, London 
Road. This is a regular meeting 
place for them. They were going 
to a party in Balham. They all live 
in the Thornton Heath area, 
some are members of the ‘Young 
Senator’ sound system. 

The attack from an estimated 
60 police officers happened after 
a robbery and stabbing incident 


in Alma Place a few streets away. 
None of those arrested and 
charged were involved in that 
incident. The only crime appears 
to be that they were in the vicinity 
where the robbery and stabbing 
took place. The police arrived 
and without any questions been 
asked or persons being iden- 
tified, they set upon the young 
people. One of the young women 
beaten suffered a hairline frac- 
ture of the skull and was hos- 
pitalised for eight days. 

Thornton Heath, Surrey, a 
South London suburb is an area 
that blacks from Brixton and 
Balham have moved to over the 
past 20 years seeking betterment 
for themselves, their children 
and to escape inner city prob- 
lems. The area has a long history 
of racial violence and police brut- 
ality. It was there in 1981 that a 
white youth Terry May was killed 
after retaliatory action by black 
youth on the Wilton Arms public 
house, which was a known meet- 
ing place of National Front mem- 
bers and activists. 


Increasing 
Arrests And 
Torture in 
Kenya 


Since January 1986 a new wave of 
arrests, detentions without trial 
and disappearances has begun in 
Kenya. Detailed information is 
difficult to come by, but reports 
indicate that over 100 people 
have been arrested so far this 
year, and further news of arrests 
and disappearances arrives daily. 

A marked feature of this new 
reign of terror is the interval bet- 
ween arrest and court appear- 
ance or announcement of deten- 
tion without trial. Not only is this 
practice illegal (48 hours is the 
legal limit before a prisoner has 
to be produced in court) but it 
allows the police to extract con- 
fessions. Before former Nairobi 
University student leader, Julius 
Mwandawiro Mghanga, was sen- 
tenced to five years in jail he said 
in court, “I have admitted the 
offence because of the intimida- 
tion and threats I received.” 

None of those brought to trial 
for offences such as “uttering 
seditious statements”, “uttering 
annoying words” or “failure to 
prevent the publication of a 
seditious publication” have been 
legally represented. This may 
have something to do with the 
fact that in 1982 lawyers who 
defended political detainees 
were themselves detained with- 
out trial, 


The muzzling of lawyers is 
matched by the silencing of Parli- 
ament. As members of Parlia- 
ment were debating the arrests 
and the dissemination of under- 
ground literature the Deputy 
Speaker intervened and halted 
the debate, which had already 
been allowed by the Speaker. 
President Moi gave a_ public 
warning against any discussion of 
these issues. 

Those detained without trial 
include Ngotho Kariuki, for- 
merly Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce at Nairobi Univer- 
sity, Kariuki Gathitu, lecturer in 
computer science at Nairobi Uni- 
versity and Raila Odinga, son of 
the former Vice-President, 
Oginga Odinga. Those who have 
been picked up by the police and 
who have since “disappeared” 
include Karatina town councillor 
and businessman, David Mararo 
Waigi, and well-known publisher 
and freedom fighter, Gakaara wa 
Wanjau. In addition, there are 
reports that more than 100 
former air force personnel were 
arrested in Western Kenya in 
March. Their current whereab- 
outs are unknown. 

Protests against these injus- 
tices should be sent to His Excel- 
lency Mr Daniel Arap Moi, Pres- 
ident of Kenya, PO Box 40530, 
Nairobi, Kenya. Further infor- 
mation about the current crisis 
can be obtained from the Com- 
mittee for the Release of Political 
Prisoners in Kenya, c/o 76 Stroud 
Green Road, Finsbury Park, 
London N4 3EN. 
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SYED’S FAMILY 
FIGHTS 
DEPORTATION 


In February 1986 Shahid Ali 
Syed and his family were 
informed that the Home Secret- 
ary was considering deporting 
them to Pakistan. Shahid has 
lived in Britain since 1976 and has 
worked as an accountant for 
British Gas since 1979. He is mar- 
ried with two young daughters. 
The threat of deportation has 
been hanging over them since 
January 1983, when the Home 
Office refused his employers 
request ot expand his work per- 
mit. 

Shahid was granted permission 
to work in 1979 by the Depart- 
ment of Employment on the basis 
that his employment was ‘work 
experience’. This permission was 
renewed annually until October 
1982, when British Gas’s applica- 
tion for a further renewal was 
refused on the grounds that the 
transfer from ‘work experience 
to ‘ordinary’ employment was 
not allowed under the Immigra- 
tion Act 1971. 

Shahid had applied in October 
1982 to the Home Office Nation- 
ality Division for a Certificate of 
Naturalisation on the basis of his 
six years residence in the UK. 
The Home Office refused to con- 
sider his application. The Court 
of Appeal ruled that the Home 
Secretary was not entitled to 
refuse to consider Shahid’s appli- 
cation. Therefore, three years 
after his original application, on 
30 October 1985, the Home 
Office interviewed Shahid. He 
was informed in January this year 
that his application had been 
rejected. 

Shahid’s wife Nasreen, who 
has lived here since 1980, has a 
heart condition which endangers 
her life unless her present medi- 
cal treatment continues. Their 
daughters Sidrah, aged three and 
eight month old Maria were both 
born in this country. But under 
the new nationality laws they are 
not eligible for British citizenship 
as neither parent is a ‘patrial’. 

Shahid and his family are sup- 


ported in their campaign by his 
trade union NALGO, who are 
calling a national demonstration 
to stop the deportation. They are 
asking all organisations and trade 
union branches to support the 
demonstration. 

Demonstrate Thursday 10th 
July 1986. March from Corona- 
tion Gardens, Leyton to 
Hackney Town Hall. Rally out- 
side Hackney Town Hall with 
Speakers 

For further details contact 
Shahid Syed Defence Campaign, 
c/o Heather Rogers 25 Munden 
House, Bow Bridge St, London 
E3 3BE. Telephone . 01-965 
7232. Ext. 25 (day) (Evening 01- 
981 3627). 


POLITICAL ASYLUM 


The final appeal to the Immigra- 
tion Tribunal against the depor- 
tation of Viraj Mendis a 
Sinhalese Communist, will be 
heard on 3July 1986. Viraj has 
lived in Britain for 12 years. If he 
os deported to Sri Lanka he will 
be persecuted for consistently 
and openly supporting he Tamil 
opposition to the Sri Lankan 
regime. 

A march has been organised 
on Viraj’s behalf from Manches- 
ter to London. From 5th July to 
26 July. For further information 
and a dossier about the campaign 
contact Viraj Mendis Defen- 
dence Campaign, c/o North 
Hulme Centre, Jackson Crescent 
Manchester MI5 SAL. Tele- 
phone 061 795 3870. 


PEDRO 
GALLEGUILLOS 
DEFENCE CAMPAIGN 


Pedro Galleguillos is a 25 year 
old Chilean refugee who has 
been living in Manchester for 
four years. In November 1984 he 
was arrested and held in Strange- 
ways Prison for four months after 
the Home Office had served him 
with a deportation order. 

Pedro, who has actively cam- 
paigned against the Chilean 
military dictatorship both here 
and in Chile, is seeking political 
asylum in the UK. He and his 
supporters argue that because of 


his political opinions and 
activities, both in Britain and 
when he lived in Chile, he would 
face persecution and possibly 
death if he were deported. 

His Defence Campaign have 
obtained 8,000 signatures on a 
public petition demanding that 
Pedro be allowed to stay in the 
UK, and have gained the support 
of a broad range of MPs, black 
people’s organisations, political 
organisations, trade unionists 
and church groups. Public meet- 
ings and demonstrations have 
been held in the Manchester area 
to publicise his case. 

Pedro has now received the 
support of the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees 
who, in January 1986, informed 
the Home Office that in their 
view he qualifies for refugee 
status under the 1951 United 
Nations Convention. UNHCR 
have requested that Pedro be 
granted asylum in the UK. How- 
ever, the Home Office have not 
yet responded to the UNHCR 
and Pedro is still awaiting the 
outcome of his application for 
political asylum. 

For more information contact 
the Pedro Galleguillos Defence 
Campaign, c/o 9 Lucy Street, 
Manchester M15 4BX, telephone 
061-848 9783. 


DON’T BUY SOUTH 
AFRICAN GOODS 


Since September 1985, the Black 
Parents Movement has been pic- 
keting Tesco Supermarket in 
Stroud Green Road, North Lon- 
don in solidarity with black 
people in South Africa who are 
dying at the hands of Botha’s 
army and police, in their struggle 
for liberation. 

They are calling on members 
of the public to impose economic 
sanctions against South Africa in 
whatever way they can and for 
Tesco to stop selling South Afri- 
can goods. 

The pickets are held every Fri- 
day for two hours from 6.30pm 
outside Tesco Supermarket 
Stroud Green Road, Finsbury 
Park, London N4. 

For further details contact The 
BPM, c/o 76 Stroud Green Road, 
N4. Tel. 01-272 4889. 


SEVEN NAMIBIANS 
JAILED 


Seven Namibians have been 
found guilty of “terrorism” in an 
illegal trial in South African- 
occupied Namibia and sentenced 
to jail terms of between 5 and 16 
years. The sentences were 
handed out on May 7, 1986 after 
several postponed court hear- 
ings. 

The seven accused changed 
their pleas to “guilty” on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1986 on some 70 counts 
under South Africa’s Terrorism 
Act - after 108 counts and charges 
of propagating communism 
under the Internal Security Act 
were dropped. The convictions 
of the seven were obtained on the 
basis of evidence from detained 
state witnesses held incom- 
municado for over a year. One of 
those detained, Thomas 
Nikanor, died in the notorious 
Osire detention centre, allegedly 
after hanging himself using socks 
and a nail. 


The sentences for the seven 
who pleaded guilty to undergoing 
military training, possession of 
arms and explosives, reconnais- 
sance of security forces and 


‘sabotage within Namibia were 


Frans Angula - 16 years, Norbert 
Ankome -14 years, Elkan 
Shoombe Simon - 14 years, Ber- 
nardinus Petrus Shikongo - 5 
years, Desiderus Ankome - 12 
years, Erastus Uutoni - 12 years, 
and Vilho Kashilulu - 14 years. 

When the trial began proceed- 
ings stopped after the defence 
stated that the South African 
laws being applied were in con- 
travention of the “Bill of Rights” 
endorsed by President Botha in 
June 1985 as the platform of his 
puppet “transitional govern- 
ment”. But Justice Strydom 
ruled that no “competent author- 
ity” had been established to over- 
turn the laws. 

The South African occupation 
of Namibia is illegal in interna- 
tional law, and the United 
Nations has recognised the rights 
of the Namibian people to wage 
an armed struggle in order to end 
the illegal occupation and bring 
about the independence of 
Namibia. 

For more information about 
the trial. contact the Namibia 
Support Committee, PO Box 16, 
London NW5 


Contributor: Trevor Esward 


OMMENT 


By John La Rose 


The Abolition 
of the GLC 
and Tracking 
a Way 
Forward 


The Thatcher government’s aboli- 
tion of the Greater London Council 
on March 31 of this year is another 
action along the road to the further 
erosion of the principle of govern- 
ment nationally by parliament and 
cabinet, buttressed, at a lower level, 
by decentralised local government in 
the boroughs and districts. The exer- 
cise of these principles has for long 
given the appearance that there 
exists in Britain a _ firmly-based 
democratic process. Most important 
of all was the principle of the 
sovereignty of parliament. It used to 
be said, in the literature, that parlia- 
ment could change a man into a 
woman. So sovereign was it. 

The abolition of the GLC under- 
mines the thesis that the liberal 
capitalist democracy, which Britain 
claims to be, is the best guarantee of 
popular freedoms, including the 
freedom to elect local and _par- 
liamentary representatives responsi- 
ble only to their electors. We may 
still retain certain forms, but public 
events frequently demonstrate the 
fragility of these rights and freedoms 
obtained after long and difficult 
struggles in British society. 

This trend towards exercising 
untrammelled control from the 
centre marches on like a juggernaut. 
There are old and new examples of 
this — the control by the Association 
of Chief Police Officers, based at 
Scotland Yard, of public order and 
deployment of police forces during 
the year long Miners’ Strike; the 
making of international agreements 
and commitments without the know- 


ledge or approval of elected rep- 
resentatives in parliament, as in the 
nuclear exchange policy with the 
US, and the US bases agreement; 
involving British armed forces in war 
operations, without public discus- 
sion, as in Oman; the bombing of 
Libya using British bases approved 
only by the Prime Minister and a 
small inner cabinet. 

Britain now has the firm smack of 
prime ministerial government with 
decisions being taken by the prime 
minister and the advisers or minis- 
ters the prime minister chooses. This 
has been true of Attlee, Wilson, Cal- 
laghan as it has been true about 
Thatcher. 


THE POWER OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The abolition of the GLC, there- 
fore, is another very public miles- 
tone which should focus our atten- 
tion on this centralisation of control 
through budgetary measures like 
cuts, rate capping, or the district 
auditor. And however militant the 
act or gesture of opposition such as 
in Clay Cross, Liverpool or Lambeth 
councils, the iron framework of 
central control effectively destroys 
these efforts at popular government 
in the long run. 

Compelling elected local rep- 
resentatives to recognise the limits 


and toothlessness of their power did 


ee 


not begin with Thatcher. It was a 
Labour Minister, Anthony Cros- 
land, who announced, some years 
ago, to councils up and down the 
country that the party was over. 

The GLC, under Ken Living- 
stone, demonstrated that it was still 
possible even within this framework 
to use its limited power and finance 
to encourage popular activity in the 
arts and aid community self-help, 
which normally received no official 
support; and to wage a successful 
media campaign, using council 
funds, to promote its own vision and 
its defence of its actions. The using 
of council funds in this last way will 
soon be choked off. 

The shift in the pattern of distribu- 
tion of public funds to include popu- 
lar organisations, which occurred 
under the GLC, was the ultimate 
lifeline for some organisations and 
institutions which depend on 
charities or foundations for their sur- 
vival. The wider, more popularly 
based distribution of such funds also 
made the GLC an easy touch for 
some unscrupulous operators who 
found they could live well off this so- 
called voluntary sector. They collect 
the grants and are well paid; then 
they organise other people to volun- 
teer and work for free. 

No need to fuss about this because 
British farmers, those landowners 
who are the pillars of the Tory Party, 
by comparison have received bill- 
ions of pounds in funding and sub- 
sidy from the state without batting 
an eyelid. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE GLC 


Let me highlight five areas 
through which the GLC aroused 
popular attention and met with some 
support: 

1. The struggle to make the Met- 
ropolitan Police and Scotland 
Yard in London accountable to 
an elected police committee, like 
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The Independent Inquiry set up by 
Lambeth Council to investigate the 
Tyra Henry case has been postponed 
for the third time. The inquiry was 
due to begin on Monday April 7, 
and, aS on previous occasions in 
October last year and February this 
year, was postponed because 
NALGO objected to the composi- 
tion of the inquiry panel. The Tyra 
Henry case raises a great number of 
issues, one of which NALGO has 
been particularly vocal about and on 
which they have taken strike action, 
i.e., the right of the Social Services 
directorate and of elected members 
to take disciplinary action against 
NALGO members whom they ruled 
to have been culpably and profes- 
sionally negligent in their handling 
of their responsibilities towards Tyra 
as a child on the “at risk” register of 
the Social Services department and 
directly under their supervision. 

Social Work Today, in their edito- 
rial comment on April 15 1985 in 
respect of public official reaction to 
the Jasmine Beckford case in Brent, 
proclaimed that: 


“the only question remaining 
is whether social work and 
more importantly its mas- 
ters retreat into a bunker of 
total risk control or keeps its 
nerve and accepts the inevita- 
bility of the occasional 
tragedy”. 
The Beckford case was one which 
social workers, councillors and the 
Lambeth branch of NALGO fol- 


TYRA HENRY 
. . . andthe 
‘“‘Inevitability” of Death 

in care 


The violent circumstances surrounding the death of 
year old Tyra Henry on September 1 1984 caused great 
public outrage. In a subsequent trial, her father Andrew Neil 
and mother Claudette Henry were held solely 
responsible. Yet the fact remains that Tyra was under the 
supervision of the Social Services Department 
of Lambeth Council from the day she was born. 

Their culpability in the matter has still to be 
thoroughly investigated. 

GUS JOHN indicts the local government workers union, 
(NALGO) and Lambeth Council for their role in preventing 
the truth from being revealed. 


lowed very closely, as they did battle 
over Tyra’s death while in care on 
September 1 1984. Since Tyra’s 
death, distressed relatives and a con- 
cerned public have been waiting for 
a public and definitive statement on 
the fact that a child who had been the 
subject of a local authority care 
order since she was born, died two 
months short of her second birthday 
while still under the supervision of 
the local authority. 

Have social workers the right to 
determine that Tyra’s death was an 
inevitable tragedy and a necessary 
consequence of a policy of risk-tak- 
ing in relation to the 207 families 
with 319 children on Lambeth’s 
Child Abuse Register at the time of 
Tyra’s death? Does the public have a 
right to expect Lambeth Council to 
come up with some explanations of 
the circumstances that contributed 
to Tyra’s death and with a statement 
of what, as a local authority, they are 
doing to avert future tragedies of 
that sort? Is the responsibility of 
social workers and other local gov- 
ernment officers involved in Tyra’s 
case a matter for public scrutiny as 
well as for internal investigation? 
Should social workers dictate the 
terms of reference and the personnel 
suited to the examination of the part 
they may have played in the whole 
tragedy? 

Around such issues battle lines 
have been drawn since Tyra’s death 
was announced. The principal pro- 
tagonists have been the executive of 


the Labour Group on Lambeth 
Council, the leader, Ted Knight, the 
former Chair of Social Services, 
Janet Boateng, the Social Services 
Director Robin Osmond, and Lam- 
beth NALGO. 


BARRIERS TO THE TRUTH 
BEING REVEALED 


Three significant and interrelated 
happenings illustrated what is at the 
heart of this matter. Firstly, 
NALGO have been calling all the 
shots from the outset. They took 
strike action in response to threats 
from the Council of disciplinary 
measures against their members 
based on the findings of an internal 
inquiry. They wona concession from 
the leader that the terms of refer- 
ence and the composition of any 
future inquiry was to be agreed by 
them. They demanded an inquiry 
led by the director of social services, 
assisted by professional social work- 
ers. That inquiry was held in 
November and December 1984, and 
the director reported its findings in 
March 1985. On the basis of that 
inquiry, the Social Services Commit- 
tee agreed disciplinary action should 
be taken, and decided to take such 
action at the end of the trial of 
Andrew Neil, Tyra’s stepfather who 
had been charged for killing her. 

Secondly, the judge in the Old 
Bailey trial of Andrew Neil pro- 
nounced that the blame for Tyra’s 
death rested solely with Andrew 
Neil and Claudette Henry, and that 
social workers were not to blame. By 
the time that judge played such 
sweet music to NALGO ears in July 
1985, he obviously had not been 
allowed to know that Lambeth 
Council had found otherwise and 
had resolved to act on those find- 
ings. 

Thirdly, Avon Pailthorpe, the key 
social worker in Tyra’s case had left 
Lambeth and found work in another 
London Borough since Tyra’s death 
and during the first internal inquiry. 
NALGO put a ring of steel around 
her which not even the most deter- 
mined journalists could break into. 
NALGO shop. steward, Jenny 
Nyman, defended Ms Pailthorpe’s 
right to move to another job before 
Lambeth Council had investigated 
Tyra’s death, stating that Ms Pail- 
thorpe had made herself available 
for the internal inquiries and would 
do the same in respect of an indepen- 
dent public inquiry. She also stated 
NALGO’s objections to any discipli- 
nary action against its members 


regardless of whether those were 
based on the findings of internal 
inquiries or of some further indepen- 
dent public inquiry. She claimed that 
after lengthy deliberations, 
NALGO and the Social Services 
Committee in Lambeth had agreed a 
policy in relation to the question of 
the risks involved in working with 
families with children on the Child 
Abuse Register, and enabling those 
families through various’ care 
strategies to learn to cope with their 
children. If tragedies occur as a 
result of putting that policy into 
practice it is the responsibility of the 
Council to stand by its social workers 
and not let them take the rap, or 
penalise them for putting the agreed 
policy into practice. 


NALGO’S RACIST 
PRACTICES 


The notion of acceptable risk and of 


the “inevitability of the occasional 
tragedy” seems to be the NALGO 
doctrine which they want to place 
firmly on the agenda. But, persua- 
sive as it might sound to those con- 
cerned with the niceties of social 
work theory and practice, it 


Tyra Henry and mother. Photo: South London Press 


obscures in Tyra’s case as in Jasmine 
Beckford’s a multitude of much 
more important dynamics, foremost 
among which are race and class. In 
prejudging the issue as the judge in 
the Old Bailey trial did and as 
NALGO has done and wishes us to 


accept, those other factors are 
rendered irrelevant and of no con- 
cern to anyone. For example, what 
assumptions were made about the 
Henry family and the Neil family in 
determining the care strategies to be 
employed in Tyra’s case? Would the 
same courses of action have been 
recommended or followed by the 
social workers concerned if the the 
families had been white? What sig- 
nificance is there in the fact that in 
May 1982, six months before Tyra 
Henry was born, and two months 
after Tyrone Henry had been made 
the subject of a place of safety order, 
an independent inquiry reported 
into the death in 1977 of another 
black child, Richard Fraser, while in 
the care of Lambeth Social Services? 
That inquiry roundly condemned 
the failure of social workers involved 
in Fraser’s case in Carrying out their 
statutory responsibilities, and high- 
lighted a mixture of naivety, bad 
judgement, neglect, unclear deci- 


sions, poor management supervi- 
sion, and wrongly held assumptions, 
and made a number of wide-ranging 
recommendations. 

What significance is there in the 
fact that Janet Boateng chaired the 
Social Services Committee, and as a 
black social worker sought to insti- 
tute certain practices in relation to 
work with black families? Why did 
the Labour Group in Lambeth 
repeatedly do deals with NALGO 
over the Tyra Henry issue, even 
when it meant isolating the Chair of 
Social Services Committee? 

The black members’ within 
NALGO’s Lambeth Branch seem to 
have little difficulty in answering 
those questions. They attach much 
significance to the fact that 
NALGO’s objections to the com- 
position of the inquiry panel have 
been directed at black panel mem- 
bers who are prepared to act inde- 
pendently of NALGO’s position. 
They see NALGO’s way of handling 
this particular fiasco as being in 
keeping with their way of dealing 
with incidents involving black 
NALGO members in Lambeth who 
have cause to complain about treat- 
ment they receive at the hands of 
whites in various borough services. 
More importantly, the apparent 
capitulation to NALGO on the part 
of Lambeth Council over this matter 
as well as a range of other matters 
concerning blacks is seen as cynicism 
on the part of a Council which has 
too much at risk to stage a confronta- 
tion with NALGO, some of whose 
members are themselves in positions 
of power vis a vis the Labour Group 
on the council itself and the support 
NALGO gives to the particular 
policies of the council. 

The longer the Tyra Henry case 
drags on, the more the central issues 
would tend to fade into insignifi- 
cance, while the power-brokers fight 
their battles in relation to totally 
separate agendas. The question 
remains, however, whether, in the 
light of all that, we can still be asked 
to accept the “inevitability of the 
occasional tragedy” of 5 year old 
Richard Fraser, 22 month old Tyra 
Henry, and whoever else is in line to 
follow them under similar cir- 
cumstances, and for reasons the 
similarity of which is highlighted in 
each succeeding independent 
inquiry report. That is the question 
NALGO and Lambeth Council have 
to answer, and it is one that won’t go 
away however much stalling and 
filibustering NALGO does and 
Lambeth Council accommodates. 


Black Workers Struggle 
in South Africa 


by Tim Hector 


Sometime in 1982 I wrote that the 
apartheid system, intrinsic in its 
importance to Western capitalism, 
could not survive beyond 1990. A 
few people abroad, and a medical 
practitioner here — for whom I have 
the highest regard in terms of his 
intellectual interests — were quick 
to note that I must have had “inside” 
information to have so confidently 
made that prediction long before the 
current insurrectionary wave in 
South Africa. 


TITANIC STRUGGLE 


I claim no prescience, no inside 
knowledge. I claim only that anyone 
who has been seriously observing 
and analysing events in the world 
since 1968, could only arrive at the 
view that what is, will not always be, 
and that the entire globe is currently 
in a period of transition. Transition 
to what? Either global mayhem, 
which is virtually upon us already, or 
a new world order, which will make 
the previous period of world history 
look like pre-human history. 

The particular issue I want to con- 
centrate upon is what the black 
working class has been doing in 
South Africa, and what that means 
for us in the Caribbean, and specula- 
tively, for Africa and the rest of the 
world. That as you know is one hel- 
luva of a tall order. What gives me 
the confidence, that in South Africa 
the current titanic struggle taking 
place there (by the way, all that has 
taken place in South Africa so far is 
but dress-rehearsal) is the embryo of 
a new world society and not just a 
new South African society? 


BLACK WORKERS 
ORGANISE 


Let me begin at the beginning with 
some simple, but what I hope to 
show are some simply profound 
facts. In South Africa in 1969, there 
were 13 African trade unions with 
16,000 members. In 1973 about 
40,000 Africans were organised in 
unions. In 1984 600,000 workers are 
organised in industrial and general 
unions! More specifically, for in 
speculative thought of this nature 
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one has to be constantly, if not brut- 
ally, specific — in 1973, in South 
Africa, there were 370 labour dis- 
putes with 98,029 black workers on 
strike. And by 1982 there were 394 
labour disputes involving 141,517 
black workers. 

I am contending here, that unions 
are NOT organising workers in 
South Africa, but workers are 
organising unions for the self-eman- 
cipation of the black working class, 
and therefore for the liberation of 
South Africa. Apart from Solidarity 
in Poland in 1980-81, this is the most 
impressive instance of worker’s self- 
organisation. New, and truly human 
history is being made in inhuman 
South Africa under apartheid! 


STRIKE WAVE 


In response to this tremendous self- 
organisation of the black working 
class in South Africa experts on 
South African labour have written 
that white South African 
“employers and pro-management 
academics have been desperately 
organising seminars on how to deal 
with the black unions and launching 
appeals for unions to restrict them- 
selves to economic issues and avoid 
political questions”. 


The last desperate hope of the 
capitalist ruling class is to persuade 
or compel the working class to 
accept the view that the sole 
interests of the working class are 
“better wages and working condi- 
tions” and that it has no other real 
interests, certainly no_ political 
interests other than the economic 
interests “of better wages and work- 
ing conditions.” Once the working 
class can be so restricted the ruling 
class, invariably white, and its rep- 
resentatives, (invariably black in 
developing countries), proceed to 
proclaim “labour peace”, “stability” 
and all the other shibboleths and 
myths cultivated by the ruling class 
to ensure its dominance. 

South Africa enjoyed such a 
period of “labour peace,” quies- 
cence and stability between 1962 and 
1972. In 1972 there were just 71 
labour disputes in South Africa, 


involving just 8,814 black workers 
going on strike. One year later, in 
1973, in Durban alone, 100,000 
workers had gone on strike! Indeed 
and in thought, black workers had 
come to a new awareness of them- 
selves. According to the historians of 
labour in South Africa the new 
“strike wave appeared to have come 
from nowhere.” To tell the truth I 
laughed uproariously when I read 
that phrase. The strike wave seems 
to have come from nowhere! By no 
means did it come from nowhere. It 
came from somewhere, Academic 
historians, however sympathetic to 
the working people, seem as yet una- 
ware that there are long periods in 
history when nothing seems to hap- 
pen, when the working class itself 
sums up its own experience, and dur- 
ing this period of apparent apathy, 
new impulses develop among the 
working class. And then, out of the 
blue as it were, to those unaware of 
this historical process, there follows 
a period of the most intense activity 
as the working class tries to realise 
itself by overcoming the obstacles in 
its way. 


REPRESENTATION 
EN MASSE 


In a most interesting book entitled 
Power and subtitled “Black Work- 
ers, their Unions and the Struggles 
for Freedom”, the writers give us 
this insight into the significant 
nature and character of the new 
working-class movement in South 
Africa after 1972. “Management 
had found itself at factory after fac- 
tory facing a workforce and angry 
crowd of workers who refused to 
elect leaders”. In other words, the 
workers were refusing to elect 
“spokesmen” who would — sub- 
sequently be victimised. Instead, 
they were standing together as a 
body, acting as a body, and directing 
their struggle as a body. The tradi- 
tional means of representation and 
mediation were abjured. The new 
factor was that a class was becoming 
aware of itself as a class, fighting its 
own battles, and becoming new 
people with each confrontation. As 
the manager of Coronation Brick 
Co., in South Africa said, he found 
himself in a new situation where he 
had “to negotiate with 1,500 workers 
on a football field”. Thus the work- 
ers got around simple repression and 
victimisation, and fought their bat- 
tles directly, without benefit of 
mediation and representation. The 
workers were representing them- 


selves, en masse. Not even in Poland 
did this tremendous advance take 
place. 


MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 


Perhaps the importance of all this 
would be missed if we did not cap- 
sule, in a brief description, the South 
African economy. There the public 
sector, or state sector if you prefer, 
controls as much as 58 per cent of 
South Africa’s fixed capital stock 
and contributes 26 per cent to the 
country’s GDP. One in three work- 
ers in South Africa is a state 
employee. Besides this massive con- 
trol by the apartheid state of lives 
and livelihoods, there are the power- 
ful conglomerates. Wrote South 
Africa’s Financial Mail, in May 
1984: “Monopolies, oligopolies and 
cartels have become entrenched fea- 
tures of South Africa’s economic 
life”. This concentration of capital in 
a few companies is best reflected in 
the fact that 50 per cent of all shares 
listed in Johannesburg — stock 
exchange are owned by one single 
company — Anglo American Cor- 
poration! While five general Corpo- 
rations and three insurance com- 
panies now control the bulk of South 
Africa’s private sector. Apart from 
the mining industry — gold and coal 
— writes Dennis MacShane “the big 
Corporations now exercise effective 
control over, amongst others, the 
food sector, alcohol, tobacco, pac- 
kaging, chemicals, insurance, 
motors and the Press.” 

Low wages, secured and ensured 
by the racism of the apartheid sys- 
tem, have allowed these monopolies 
to set prices relatively free of market 
price competition and this has 
ensured even higher profit levels. In 
1982 South African firms earned 
profits of 24.8 per cent, compared 
with 6.5 per cent in the United King- 
dom, 4.1 per cent in West Germany 
and 5.9 per cent in Switzerland! 
Apartheid racism is a source of 
immense profit for white capital. 

Nor should it be construed that 
apartheid capitalism in South Africa 
only benefits South African state 
and monopoly capital. International 
investment in South Africa is central 
to apartheid capitalism and to world 
capitalism. According to Business 
International Survey there are bet- 
ween 2,000 to 2,500 foreign-owned 
companies in South Africa. By far 
and away the largest number are 
British, 1,200, followed by German, 
350, followed by the US, 340. Total 
foreign investment in apartheid 


capitalism is in the region of US$30 
billion! About 20 per cent of all 
industry under apartheid capitalism 
is foreign investment. Add to this 
the fact that South Africa exports 
more to Japan, 18.6 per cent, than to 
the United States, 12.3 per cent, or 
Great Britain, 13.7, with Taiwan 
and Canada next in line. South 
Africa is a_ pillar of western 
capitalism. 


APARTHEID — 
CORNERSTONE OF 
CAPITALISM 


It is immediately obvious that apar- 
theid capitalism is a centre piece of 
the world capitalist system. In short, 
racist South Africa is the greatest 
source of profit for white western 
capitalism. 

It is obvious then, that the black 
working class which is confronting 
these modern monopolies and 
oligopolies, plus the apartheid state 
as employer, is one of the most mod- 
ern work-forces faced at one and the 
same time with the technology, capi- 
tal and power of monopoly capital 
and the armed terror of the state, 
combined! This, for sure, is the last 
great battle of the West. So that 
when the Durban Transport Man- 
agement Board was confronted by 
the Transport and General Workers 
Union in 1982 the black workers 
were at one and the same time con- 
fronting the power of capital and the 
power of the State. That specific 
struggle led to a work-place occupa- 
tion, police charges and tear-gas 
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Workers walk-out in protest against detention of union leaders - March 1986. Photo: IDAF 


attacks, a community boycott, the 
threat of a general strike, resulting in 
clear victory for the workers. And 
not just a victory in terms of better 
“wages and better working condi- 
tions”. For as public employees the 
workers had no legal right to strike 
(in this respect apartheid South 
Africa resembles “free” Antigua). 
So that the South African workers 
had buried a repressive law, which 
had bound and shackled labour to 
capital. The shackles are being bro- 
ken. The stage is being set for a new 
departure. 


THE SPIRIT LIVES ON 


The slogan then of South African 
workers on strike, who chanted 
“Man Is Dead, But His Spirit Lives 
On” is a concentrated philosophic 
expression of what the struggle is all 
about. It is for the recovery of man, 
a resurrection of man, from the 
thralldom of capital. This is not an 
ideological conclusion by an 
ideologue. It is the South African 
workers on strike who were chanting 
the slogan “Man is dead. . .” and 
declaring that man has to be reun- 
ited with his spirit, returned to his 
essence if you prefer, for civilisation 
itself to get out of its current dead 
end. I want to re-emphasise the 
point, it is the workers themselves, 
not intellectuals, who are arriving at 
this profound philosophic conclu- 
sion. Philosophy has, as it were, 
seized hold of the masses in South 
Africa, or better, the masses in 
South Africa have seized hold of 
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philosophy. 
WORKERS’ POWER 


Necessarily I have to be brief in mak- 
ing even more concrete what people 
in South Africa are thinking and 
doing as a result of this new thrust 
among the masses. I want to quote 
one of the new leaders in South 
Africa. He is Joe Foster, General 
Secretary of the important Federa- 
tion of South African Trade Unions 
(FOSATU). In a long speech before 
a congress of workers Foster is 
reviewing the world. First the 
capitalist countries. He says “In the 
capitalist economies these working 
class movements have power and 
organisation, yet politically the 
working class is still subject to 
policies and practices which are 
clearly against their interests as the 
activities of Thatcher and Reagan 
show. This is increasingly leading to 
intense political and organisational 


activity in order to give the working: 


class and the union movement a 
clearer direction so as to gather 
together the working class move- 
ment into a force that will more defi- 
nitely put workers in control of their 
own destiny.” 

Then he goes on to speak of the 
socialist countries. Says he, “In the 
socialist countries similar battles are 
being fought. Whilst — social, 
political and economic relations in 
these countries have been greatly 
altered and there have been great 
achievements to the benefit of work- 
ers, there is still the need for workers 
to control their own destiny. So Sol- 


idarity [in Poland] was not struggling 


to restore capitalism in Poland, its 
struggle was to establish democratic 
worker control over their (his 
emphasis) socialist society”. So that 
Foster is profoundly and abundantly 
clear. The end to which workers in 
the capitalist countries and the 
socialist countries are struggling, 
ineluctably, is one and the same, in 
both systems, namely, to control 
their own destiny, through democra- 
tic worker-control of society. That, 
in short and in essence, is a vision of 
an entirely new world, in East and 
West. 

One last word, the new world vis- 
ion and new world order is coming 
directly from the South African 
working class itself! Need I say 
more. At any rate, this is enough for 
this time. 


First published in OUTLET journal of the 
Antigua Caribbean Liberation Move- 
ment, January 10, 1986. 
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Haiti’s New Democracy 


After a recent visit to Haiti GREG CHAMBERLAIN wrote 
the following report for Race Today.He assesses the 
forces that toppled Duvalier and their attempts at creating a new 
social order in Haiti. 


Haiti, a shining beacon of freedom 
for the Caribbean at its heroic birth 
two centuries ago but never since, 


has been experiencing a_ rare 
moment of democracy since the fall 
of the Duvalier family’s 29-year dic- 
tatorship on February 7. It began 
with the physical “dechoukage” (up- 
rooting) of the old regime and its 
politicians. More than a 100 mem- 
bers of the feared National Security 
Volunteers (Tontons Macoutes) 
militia were murdered and the 
luxurious villas of the regime’s mil- 
lionaires looted down to the last 
strand of electrical wiring. Young 
Haitians destroyed with their bare 
hands the mausoleum containing the 
body of the dynasty’s founder, Fran- 
cois “Papa Doc” Duvalier, and 
burned what they said were the 
bodies of him and several of his hen- 
chmen. 


STRIKES AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


The military-civilian junta headed 


by army chief General Henri Nam- 
phy imposed a curfew and banned 
demonstrations. But they continued 
anyway and no one got shot. The 
regime said it wouldn’t allow “petty 
politicians” to return from exile to 
make “trouble” but so far no one has 
been refused the visa all Haitians 
still need to return to their own 
country. Then “peaceful” dechouk- 
age began as hundreds of workers, 
mostly in government,  de- 
monstrated and went on strike 
and obtained the removal of bosses 


deemed inefficient, corrupt or to 
have had too close ties to the 
Duvaliers. Three cabinet ministers 
were prevented from entering their 
offices and eventually fired as the 
inexperienced junta yielded to 
popular demands in an effort to 
relieve tension and head off new vio- 
lence. 

The demonstrations, for an 
entirely non-Duvalierist civilian 
regime, reached their climax when 
the capital, Port-au-Prince, was 
paralysed by a two-day transport 
strike after troops shot dead five 
people in a clash which grew out of a 
traffic incident. Justice minister Ber- 
nard Gourgue also resigned, comp- 
laining that elements in the regime 
were blocking liberalisation and 
allowing notorious Duvalier officials 
and torturers to escape abroad. 
General Namphy then sacked the 
three junta members who had been 
top Duvalier regime figures — two 
colonels and a civilian — and lifted 
the six-week curfew. The protests 
subsided and the provisional govern- 
ment, though roundly criticised for 
not having enough contact with the 
public, now seems to have won 
popular consent to lead the country 
to general elections in about a year’s 
time. 


MASS MOVEMENT 


But who are the leaders of the mass 
movement, the “revolution without 
arms” which brought about the fall 
of the Duvaliers? Most of them have 
been nurtured by a newly-awakened 


Roman Catholic church, which has 
spearheaded the opposition for the 
past three years. The church radio 
station, Radio Soleil, became the 
country’s almost only source of free 
information and channel for popular 
grievances. By last December, the 
Duvaliers could neither close it nor 
allow it to stay on the air without 
risking serious disorder as the sta- 
tion reported on the swelling nation- 
wide revolt set off by the shooting of 
four schoolchildren in the town of 
Gonaives. 


Less visible, at the grassroots, a 
broad consciousness-raising was 
going on through thousands of 
Church-led, village-level commit- 
tees set up under the influence of lib- 
eration theologians to think, pray, 
discuss and act in virtually every 
sphere of daily life. This democratic 
movement ensured that Haitians, 
who mostly pay lip service to 
Catholicism while practising their 
own voodoo religion, were ready to 
respond effectively with no more 
than stones and barricades when the 
already-demoralised Duvaliers tried 
to stamp out the rebellion. There 
was no leadership at all from the “in- 
ternal” opposition politicians. 


NEW DEMOCRATIC 
FORCES 


The US-supervised installation of a 
junta including the old regime 


figures who helped negotiate 
President-for-Life Jean-Claude 
Duvalier’s departure, instead of an 
opposition one which might have 
embarked on mass executions and 
trials, has irritated many. But the 
government coalition’s very weak- 
ness has given new democratic 
forces a chance to blossom which 
they might not otherwise have had. 
The press has come to life again after 
a quarter of a century, displaying 
anew Haiti’s powerful intellectual 
traditions. New publications sprout 
every week and even the govern- 
ment-owned daily — renamed Haiti 
Liberée — shows no sign yet of any 
heavy hand. 

The Conference of Catholic 
Bishops has deplored the govern- 
ment’s lack of direction and 
dynamism however, and called for 
an immediate public works prog- 
ramme, land reform and decentrali- 
sation to help bring about “deep 
rooted” change and end “gross 
inequalities” in wealth. 

The church has also begun an 
ambitious nationwide literacy cam- 
paign, but the image of the church is 


being tarnished by militants who are 
trying to stamp out its rival voodoo. 
Shrines have been smashed and 
priests killed or beaten. A leading 
intellectual has set up acommittee to 
fight the attacks as a “threat to 
national identity”. 


UNIONS AND PARTIES 
RE-APPEAR 


Since the Duvaliers left, political 
parties have reappeared but with lit- 
tle sign of going beyond per- 
sonalities. Populist demagogue 
Daniel Fignole, president for 19 
days in 1957, has returned and still 
has a sizeable following but at a frail 
71 is probably too old to be of much 
importance. The well-liked Christ- 
ian Democrat Sylvio Claude’s half- 
baked ideas recall Eric Gairy’s 
movement in Grenada without the 
corruption and theatricals. 

The communists, whose persona- 
ble young leader Rene Theodore got 
a surprisingly big airport welcome, 
have yet to organise themselves, and 
other traditional leftist parties are 
even further behind. A more con- 
crete attempt at mass involvement 
has been the re-emergence of trade 
unions and strikes for better pay and 
conditions at the country’s major 
industrial plants, though not so far in 
the important foreign-based light 
assembly industry on which much of 
the economy rests. But for the 
moment, the main union, CATH — 
the Autonomous Haitian Workers 
Organisation — is split between left 
and right and has rival presidents. 


REBUILDING 
DEMOCRACY 


Who then has been behind the 
demonstrations and __barricade- 
building in the capital and elsewhere 
over the past few weeks? Some 
suggest that the right, allied to 
businessmen fearful of any conces- 
sion to the masses by the regime, is 
trying to create chaos to provoke a 
US military intervention which it 
hopes would block any trend 
towards radical change. However, 
the backbone of the protests appears 
to be a handful of barely-formed 
left-wing groups, such as the League 
for the Restoration of Democracy 
and the Committee for Democratic 
Unity (KID). None has presented a 
formal leader and they are working 
with radical church elements like the 
Salesian Father Jean-Bertrand Aris- 


‘tide, who operates in the Port-au- 


Prince slum of La Saline. 


A League official told Race Today 
they were trying to bring together 
the inhabitants of different slums 
through such things as football 
teams. They were also working with 
Sylvio Claude’s Christian Democ- 
rats, whose stronghold is in La 
Saline. According to Father Aris- 
tide, “walls between the bourgeoisie 
and the masses have been crumbIl- 
ing” since the Duvaliers left. “There 
have been efforts on both sides.” He 
said he hoped “a progressive minor- 
ity within the traditional elite will 
join with us to force real change, 
despite the deterrent that their own 
people will immediately accuse them 
of being communists.” “We know 
Duvalierism was imposed by Ameri- 
can power and that La Saline suits 
American business because it means 
people will more readily accept low 
wages. But we aren’t going to wait 
this time for some beautiful reform 
plan as we did in the past. We’re 
going ahead to try to build grassroots 
democracy,” he said. 

Jean-Claude Bajeux, a former 
priest turned university lecturer who 
has returned after 22 years in exile, 
said Haitians had to be taught there 
was more to democracy than a presi- 
dential election. “The trouble is that 
a national assembly with any inde- 
pendence has hardly ever existed in 
this country.” Like communist 
leader Theodore, he advocates a sys- 
tem of local assemblies. The 
Duvaliers early on abolished all 
forms of local government to con- 
centrate their power in the capital. 

Any movement to bring about 
radical change in Haiti will have to 
break the dominance of “the Repub- 
lic of Port-au-Prince,” as the capi- 
tal’s traditional contempt for and 
ignorance of the provinces is called. 
Already there are complaints from 
the provinces — where two-thirds of 
the population lives — that Port-au- 
Prince is forgetting that the capital 
did virtually nothing to topple the 
Duvaliers. In the meantime how- 
ever, people are taking heart from 
the extraordinary spectacle of hun- 
dreds of citizens sweeping streets 
and beautifying run-down sections 
of Port-au-Prince and other towns. 
Scores of amateur painters have 
come out to decorate walls and even 
road surfaces with patriotic, religi- 
ous and other scenes and designs. If 
that spirit lasts, people say, Haiti has 
a chance of emerging from the terri- 
ble trap of poverty into which the 
world’s first independent black 
republic has been locked for 
decades. 


by DARCUS HOWE 


English 
Cricket 
Writers, 
West Indian 
Fast Bowlers 


and the 
Physiologist 


The most offensive piece of jour- 
nalism I have ever had the misfor- 
tune to witness was broadcast some 
weeks ago on British television. 

There was this physiologist 
demonstrating before viewers the 
nude frame of a black man. He went 
into great detail about muscular 
forms, shape of the back and length 
of the torso. I was completely taken 
aback when he instructed us on the 
genetic reasons why West Indians 
were such good fast bowlers. No 
doubt we will soon be regaled with 
historical data, revealing that 
McDonald and Gregory, Thomson 
and Lillie, Lindwall and Miller, Lar- 
wood and Voce, Trueman and, 
Statham and, of course, “Typhoon” 
Tyson, all boast some remote Afri- 
can ancestry. Or indeed, in this com- 
puterised age, genetic engineering 
might be a solution to England’s dire 
shortage of quickies. 

To concentrate on the 
physiologist is to miss the point. 
The great cricketing public in Eng- 
land wanted some explanation of the 
dread fast bowling phenomenon 
now plundering its way through 
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international cricket. They are enti- 
tled to this, particularly from a body 
of cricket writers with a fine tradi- 
tion in cricket literature. 

I played cricket at a reasonably 
good standard in the West Indies, 
and saw my first Test Match at the 
age of nine. But my understanding 
of the game is not founded only on 
these experiences. I have availed 
myself of the vast body of cricket lit- 
erature produced by English writers 
from time. They added greatly to my 
understanding of the game. The 
tradition runs the risk of bankruptcy 
if it is not there already. 

Cricket reporting of the recent 
tour has been well below par and 
bordered on racialism, a word I use 
with great caution. Our fast bowlers 
were the big and black stereotypes of 
the European imagination, exercis- 
ing the primitive brutality of the 
traditional negro. They must be 
curbed by law. One writer even 
invoked the criminal law of “intent 
to kill”. The less extreme favoured a 
revision in the laws of the game. A 
line drawn halfway across the pitch is 
one suggestion, and the bowler who 
pitches the ball on his side of the line 
incurs a penalty. It is asinine, 
because anyone who has seen the 
current crop of West Indian fast 
bowlers in action will testify that the 
rising ball is pitched invariably just 
short of a length, and that the ball 
pitched within the bowler’s half of 
the pitch holds no terror even for a 
number eleven batsman. 

Then came the cry of uneven 
pitches. It is a familiar one and easily 


answered. The opposing side bats on 
the same pitch. That is all there is to 
it. 

I held my fire until I could ascer- 
tain what took place on the field of 
play. I have now spoken to a couple 
of West Indian players and other 
West Indians whose opinions about 
the game I respect. After all, I did 
not see any of the Test Matches. 


The verdict is unanimous. The 
West Indian quartet bowled beauti- 
fully. Holding, I have been told, 
bowled a spell in Trinidad over and 
above any he had produced in his 
career. In one over to Lamb, he 
moved the ball away from the 
batsman in_ three _ successive 
deliveries. The fourth ball, pitched 
on the same spot, induced the 
batsman to leave it alone, with bat 
held high, as he had done to the pre- 
ceding three deliveries. This one cut 
back and caught Lamb plumb in 
front. Holding, it seems, has 
matured into the bowler who moves 
it both ways at will. 


Garner, it was, who bowled 
tirelessly into the wind and kept atit. 
I couple these two only to illustrate 
that the cricket writers got it woe- 
fully wrong. Before the tour they 
surmised that Holding and 
Garner were over the hill. It was in 
their imagination. I saw Holding 
playing for Derbyshire last season 
and the mature fast bowler was evi- 
dent. Garner, playing for Somerset, 
was asked to do the impossible. He 
thrives in a secure team and Somer- 
set were hardly that last season. 


Above: Greg Thomas 
Left: Malcolm Marshall 


And now to Patterson. Almost at 
the end of his stint with Lancashire 
last year, he produced a magnificent 
bowling performance against York- 
shire. He ripped through the batting 
in both innings. A Yorkshire sup- 
porter told me that in his 30 years of 
following his team, he had not seen 
such a performance. The young fast 
bowler, who terrorised Shell Shield 
batsmen and later the English team 
at Sabina, was already there and 
thereabouts at the end of the season. 
English cricket writers, driving at 
the ball with their heads in the air, 
failed to pick up young “Patto”. 
They got it wrong again. 

A bowler of his pace always man- 
ages to strike extreme terror in the 
heart of a particular batsman. I 
remember the duel between Charlie 
Griffiths and the late Ken Bar- 
rington. Whenever Barrington came 
in, Frank Worrell gave the ball to 
Griffiths. If Griffiths did not get 
him, such was the psychological fear 
induced, that the bowler at the other 
end would. Gower was Patto’s chic- 
ken. In Antigua he received a ball 
just short of a length. Expecting it to 
rise, he took his eye off it and turned 
his back. The ball never rose and he 
was out lbw hit at the back of his leg. 
One for the Guinness Book of 
Records. 

And Marshall was supreme. He 
skidded it through, lifted it to the rib 
cage and moved it about. Man of the 
Series he surely was. The English 
cricketing public needed to know 
who are these and others to come — 
Walsh, Benjamin, Gray and Mer- 
rick. 

No amount of genetic explanation 
provides the answer. Fact is that 
there is, in the Caribbean, as fine a 
fast bowling tradition as exists any- 
where in cricket. George John, 
George Francis, Manny Martindale, 
Learie Constantine, Herman Grif- 
fith, Leslie Hylton, Roy Gilchrist, 
Wesley Hall and Charlie Griffiths 
represent a long line of top fast bowl- 
ing capacity in modern cricket. The 
current crop of Holding and Garner, 
Marshall and Patterson are simply 
taking up what is now instinctive in 
West Indian cricket. The tradition 
does not always flower. There have 
been lean times and undoubtedly 
there will be more in the future. We 
have had to make do with Tom 
Dewdney and a Frank King when 
the tradition took a dive. 

In all the cricket reports this sim- 
ple fact never appeared. It was this 
obvious breach which our 
physiologist sought to fill. 


Continued from page 7 
in Other parts of Britain, taking 
this power away from the Home 
Secretary. 

2. The struggle to provide more 
effective popular government by 
having available the resources to 
provide services, including sup- 
port for the activities of blacks, 
women and gays, and aid for 
popular cultural activities and 
spectacles; this meant taking part 
in a concerted opposition of milit- 
ant local councils to rate-capping 
by the central government under 
Thatcher. 

. Highlighting unemployment in 
Greater London and providing an 
alternative policy for jobs 
through GLEB, (the Greater 
London Enterprise Board). 

4. Initiatives by Ken Livingstone 
over the Irish national liberation 
struggle. 

. The struggle to oppose its own 
abolition. 

The work of the Manchester 
police committee in their dealings 
with Chief Constable Anderton and 
of the Liverpool police committee in 
their dealings with Chief Constable 
Oxford should convince everybody 
that accountability, by itself, does 
not end police defiance of popularly 
elected representation, police abuse 
of its authority and police brutalisa- 
tion of the population. So accounta- 
bility, which was a main plank of the 
GLC, must be seen in this light. 

The citizens want better services 
but their main complaint is with the 
bureaucracy that serves the councils. 

The bureaucracy had to be improved 
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this. This partly stems from the fact 
that council workers are also 
organisers of support for council 
politics including elections. It is 
therefore, difficult to mobilise the 
people in support of local govern- 
ment causes. So on the whole it is 
only, or mostly council workers who 
respond to the call for popular 
mobilisation. The GLC, in fact, 
added a more politically sensitive 
body of workers but this was not 
enough. 


“A WAY FORWARD” 


The independent radical and 
revolutionary organisation is essen- 
tial for further moves forward. The 
founding, growth and expansion of 
the independent black churches 
among the people of Afro-Carib- 
bean origin in Britain has fully de- 
monstrated that it is possible to 
build, sustain and develop strong, 


and the GLC could not deal with ~ 


self-financing organisations and 
institutions based on the conviction, 
activity and sacrifice of the member- 
ship. Their membership, especially 
when these churches were founded, 
came from the lowest paid sector of 
the black working class. And that is 
the route which will guarantee the 
basis of ultimate revolutionary 
action in Britain. The working class 
in Britain have also built their 
unions, political and social organisa- 
tions in this way. 

The tighter dominance of the 
transnationals, both local and 
foreign, over the economy, govern- 
ment and society, through the new 
technologies which have emerged 
from the research and development 
they have funded, can only elicit a 
mass activist response from the 
oppressed workers and people as a 
whole. The massive strikes and 
insurrections of the last decade from 
1974 to 1985 have been that 
response. But the mass movement 
must make its own demand, which I 
have put forward elsewhere, for a 
shorter working day, ashorter work- 
ing week, a shorter working life and 
more time for rest, recreation and 
cultural creativity. Only this can 
guarantee employment with a work- 
ing day shorter than the 8-hour day. 
That struggle will soon be underway. 
And in the course of this major bat- 
tle a new political creativity will 
emerge and express itself. 

Popular control has to be 
organised and expressed in opposi- 
tion to centralised prime ministerial 
control. The form of elective rep- 
resentation remains or will remain 
— through another version of the 
GLC, local and district council or 
regional assemblies, parliament — 
but the content and power is already 
severely altered. 

The deselection of elected rep- 
resentatives, as now applies within 
the Labour Party, is not enough. 
The minimum demand which will 
impose greater mass pressure and 
discipline on popularly elected rep- 
resentatives is the Right to Recall — 
that is the right of the electors to 
recall any elected representatives 
with whom the electors are dissatis- 
fied, at any time, during their term 
of office. 

Nye Bevan once said, in words 
which I paraphrase, that his people, 
meaning the workers, had not used 
parliament yet. It is now four 
decades since 1945. Things have now 
become clearer. The present politi- 
cal system cannot seriously serve the 
masses of the people. 
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by Stafford Howe 


Barbados 
Election 


The ruling Barbados Labour Party 
crashed to the worst defeat suffered 
by any political party in the island’s 
constitutional history. In the par- 
liamentary elections held last Wed- 
nesday eleven government ministers 
lost their seats including Prime 
Minister, Bernard St. John. 

Of the 27 seats contested, the Bar- 
bados Labour Party won three and 
the Democratic Labour Party 24. 

The ruling Barbados Labour 
Party entered the elections confi- 
dent of victory. Under the leader- 
ship of Tom Adams, who died in 
office 14 months ago, and under his 
successor, Bernard St. John, the 
Barbados Labour Party had built a 
cosy relationship with the white bus- 
iness elite, local and foreign, who 
controlled the island’s economy. 
That cosy relationship extended to 
the American government. 

It was the Barbados Labour 
Party’s government which handed 
over the island as a base from which 
American troops launched the inva- 
sion of Grenada in 1983. The elec- 
tions marked the first opportunity 
that the Barbadian electorate had to 
pass their verdict on this momentous 
issue. 

Very little separated the parties at 
the start of the campaign. The 
opposition Democratic Labour 
Party offered tax cuts and that was 
all. Then a strange thing happened. 
One of the Democratic Labour 
Party’s candidates, sacked from the 
BLP’s government for dissent two 
years ago, raised the issue of white 
privilege, an issue which has been 
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simmering beneath the surface of 
Barbadian society for decades. Don 
Blackman claimed from the Democ- 
ratic Labour Party’s platforms that 
important government decisions 
were taken by the Prime Minister 
and a handful of white businessmen, 
only to be rubber stamped by the 
Cabinet. He called names and cited 
instances when the BLP government 
took decisions which favoured what 
he dubbed as ‘white shadows’ at the 
expense of the 95 per cent black 
population . 

This issue transformed the cam- 
paign from staid electioneering, 
Bajan style, to a mass upsurge of the 
black rank and file. Large crowds 
followed Blackman wherever he 
spoke and the message was the 
same. 

The Barbados Labour Party was 
forced to defend the white elite in 
the name of economic stability and 
they paid heavily for it, losing seats 
in strongholds which they had con- 
sistently held in the past. Blackman 
himself was returned to parliament 
with a 31 per cent swing in his consti- 
tuency when the national swing was 
12 per cent. 

At a press conference after the 
election, the new Prime Minister 
Errol Barrow, leader of the Democ- 
ratic Labour Party, criticised what 
he called the former governments 
subservience to Washington and 
spoke of the “Cowboy” in North 
America apparently referring to 
President Reagan. 

Barrow will have to match his 
words with deeds if he is to respond 
satisfactorily to the thousands who 
danced in the streets to celebrate 
what is now termed in Barbados “a 
peoples victory for peoples power”. 


One 
Caribbean 


A movement known as the Carib- 
bean National Movement is conven- 
ing a Caribbean National Popular 
Congress in September to discuss 
the political and economic unity of 
all 27 island and coastal states in the 
region. 

There have been two previous 
attempts at such a unity. The first 
was the West Indian Federation 
which collapsed in 1962, and the sec- 
ond, which has also degenerated 
into failure is CARICOM (Carib- 
bean Community and Common 
Market). 

The Caribbean National Move- 


ment is an alliance of progressive 
political forces in the Caribbean. 
Central to the organisation’s quest 
for One Caribbean is the coming 
together of not only English-speak- 
ing regions but the French and 
Dutch-speaking territories. In Bar- 
bados recently at a press conference 
to launch the initiative, Tim Hector 
(Antigua Caribbean Liberation 
Movement), Rosie Douglas 
(Dominica Labour Party), George 
Odlum (Progressive Labour Party St 
Kitts) and Hervin Chung from 
Jamaica outlined their main aims 
and objectives and the initial prog- 
ramme of action to achieve its goals. 


Victory For 
Tim Hector 


Tim Hector, leader of the Antigua 
Caribbean Liberation Movement, 
has won an important victory in his 
fight against the six months prison 
sentence imposed on him by Chief 
Magistrate Colvin Sobers on July 11, 
1985. Hector has been charged with 
bringing the name of a public official 
into disrepute under section 33b of 
the Public Order Act 1972. 

Hector’s lawyers brought a con- 
stitutional motion to the Antigua 
High Court in March 1986 claiming 
that section 33b of the Public Order 
Act was unconstitutional. Mr. Jus- 
tice Albert Matthews upheld the 
motion, ruling that Hector’s con- 
stitutional rights had been con- 
travened by the magistrates court 
proceedings and that section 33b was 
unconstitutional. The prison sen- 
tence may now have to be reconsi- 
dered by the Court of Appeal. 

The background is this. In its 
August 24, 1984 issue, Outlet, the 
weekly newspaper of the ACLM, of 
which Hector is the editor, exposed 
that a government minister had been 
caught at Miami airport transporting 
2 million US dollars in cash. Hector 
was subsequently charged with 
bringing the name ofa public official 
into disrepute. After a long trial he 
was sentenced to six months impris- 
onment. 

A mass rally of over 8,000 Anti- 
guans together with international 
protest forced the Bird regime to 
release him on bail pending appeal. 

The verdict of the High Court is 
undoubtedly a major victory for 
Hector and the opposition he leads 
against a regime whose corrupt ten- 
tacles engulf all areas of Antiguan 
society. 


Asian Diary 


Congress 
Opposition to 
Rajiv Gathers 


In every major urban speech he 
makes on party matters, Rajiv Gan- 
dhi takes the opportunity to renew 
his attack on the corruption and 
power-broking lordliness of mem- 
bers of his own party. He has been in 
the saddle for eighteen months and 
for all of those eighteen the obser- 
vant public have been waiting for the 
emergence of a new leadership, a 
new Congress, a new and clear line 
of cabinet policies. They’ll have to 
wait longer. There is no doubt that 
the prime minister has gathered 
around him a group of his contem- 
poraries, a new kitchen cabinet in 
the party, but their advice and their 
lack of a party base, their lack of a 
toe-hold on that very lever of power- 
brokerage that brings the Congress 
party its mass votes, is proving a 
problem. 

Rifts between the old guard of 
brokers and corrupt politicians and 
Rajiv’s new men, some genuinely 
new and some gathered from the old 
guard, his mother’s favourites and 
lieutenants, may lead in the near 
future to a split in the ruling Con- 
gress party. In April and May it 
seemed as if Rajiv was taking early 
pre-emptive action against the grow- 
ing discontent amongst those of his 
mother’s men whom he had dis- 
placed from their posts in the party 
or cabinet. Pranab Mukherjee, once 
the number two man in Indira Gan- 
dhi’s cabinet gave an interview to the 
Illustrated Weekly Of India to test 
the water. In it he said that Rajiv’s 
government was indecisive and 
bumbling. In concert with others he 
wrote to the Prime Minister oppos- 


Rajiv retaliated by expelling him 
peremptorily from the party. It was a 
warning and for a few days it was 
well taken. 

Now the dissidents have rallied. 
In the states and in the party organi- 
sation they have united to put up a 
maximum number of candidates for 
party posts and any forthcoming 
elections. Their internal opposition 
platform concentrates on two 
themes; Rajiv’s domestic policy to 
date has opened up opportunities for 
multinationals, pleased the business 
community with tax concessions, 
allowed the importation of luxury 
items which were only smuggled in 
under earlier prime ministerships 
and spread a lot of propaganda 
about taking India into the twenty- 
first century as a computerised 
machine. It has done very little to 
address the problems of the poor 
and the peasantry. Secondly they 
point out that Rajiv himself has not 
been a great electoral success. Con- 
gress won a thumping majority on 
the “unity of India” vote after 
Indira’s assassination, but in the 
state elections the weeks after the 
general election Congress lost a lot 
of ground and in every bye-election 
since and in the state elections for 
Punjab and Assam the party fared 
poorly. 

There is truth too in their allega- 
tion that Rajiv’s attacks on the ways 
of the Congress will rebound on the 
party. And of course they will — you 
don’t tell the people of India that 
your own party is full of corrupt bos- 
sist elements and then expect the 
people to vote for you — unless of 
course Rajiv intends to let them play 
their hand, throw the lot out and 


Rajiv Ghandi 
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ing certain measures 1n parliament. 


then claim that he has rid the party of 
just such elements having manoue- 
vered them into declaring them- 
selves. 


The Arwal 
Massacre 


The sick joke of the moment 
amongst civil servants and socialite 
circles in New Delhi: “Bihar is a 
Marxist dream come true — the 
state government has _ withered 
away.” Behind the joke is the 


tragedy of Arwal where, at the end 
of April the state police opened fire 
at a peaceful meeting of protest by 
an organisation of the poor and the 
landless killing 21 people. 

Following the massacre, several 
inquiries have been set up and have 
submitted their reports. The report 
of the state government, favourable 
to the landlord lobbies on whose 
behalf the police have repeatedly 
shot and raided the homes and 
organising bases of the minorities 
and of the landless protestors, was a 
whitewash. New Delhi, not satisfied 
with this report sent its own minis- 
ters down. The opposition parties in 
Bihar conducted their own investi- 
gation. The People’s Union for Civil 
Liberties (PUCL) followed with 
theirs. The reports make grim but in 
the main corroborative reading. The 
landlords of Bihar have for the last 
six years organised private armies to 
combat the growing restlessness and 
resulting organisations of landless 
peasantry. The state government 
actively assists these armies by 
deploying the Bihar Military Police 
who go into the areas of unrest under 
the pretext of rooting out “ex- 
tremists” and “Naxalites” (Marxist- 
Leninist Guerillas). The reports list 
the cases of 350 people who have 
been murdered by the police and 
military and the private landlord 
armies in the last six years. The 
opposition report also lists incidents 
in which the police raided the homes 
of untouchables and Muslim com- 
munities and gives instances of 
police terror and torture. 

The Mazdoor Kisan Sangharsh 
Samiti (Workers and _ Peasants 
United Party) under whose auspices 
the Arwal meeting was held has 
declared its aim to fight the private 
armies of the landlords and combat 
police terror, if need be with retaliat- 
ory violence. 
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The Debate 
On Black 
Sections 


By Lorraine Griffiths 


6 (4 Darcus Howe says “Yes” 

to Black Sections for the 
middle classes in the Labour Party. I 
can only half-heartedly agree with 
this view. However, it is his reason- 
ing that I find somewhat contenti- 
ous. The right to independent self- 
organisation is more than an inalien- 
able right: it is absolutely crucial to 
our existence and progress in this 
country. 

I feel that Black Sections within 
the Labour Party is not the solution 
to black under-representation in the 
British power centres. Indeed, an 
examination of the historical record 
of the labour movement, much more 
than our historical heritage, ought to 
convince black activists that truly 
autonomous self-organisation is the 
only way forward. 

In the 1984 Labour Party Confer- 
ence, the issue of Black Sections in 
the Labour Party was openly 
debated for the first time. Millions of 
TV viewers witnessed the shameful 
thrashing that Black Sections sus- 
tained at the hands of the Labour 
leadership. 

Black Sections are demanding 
that the leadership commits itself to 
positive discrimination within the 
Party, thus ensuring that black mem- 
bers are mandatorily incorporated 
into the Party echelons. Labour 
retorted with a resonant “No”: a 
roughly five million majority vote — 
a trick they managed to pull off again 
in 1985. Why is this too much to ask? 
The conference illuminated the 
leadership’s hypocrisy, equivocation 
and cunning, which is not in the least 
surprising. The Labour Party and its 
trade unions have a 30-plus years, 


reputation for clinging to the notion 
that black is somehow mutually ex- 
clusive of working class. Nonethe- 
less, they have woken up to the fact 
that black is big business, be it in the 
form of black women’s literature, 
curly perms or votes. Votes will 
either make or break the campaign 
against Thatcherism which, let’s face 
it, is Neil’s raison d’étre. 

Kinnock is out to mug us. He aims 
to snatch our votes without paying, 
in the same way that his forefathers 
successfully pillaged our land. Their 
compromise was the Holy Bible. 
And his? Why, it’s to pay lip service 
to the struggles against racism and 
sexism. And that is that. 

For their part, black people are 
attracted to the Labour Party like 
moths to bright light. Their in-built 
allegiance is almost instinctive. 
Given that one’s political choice 
must and does generally reflect one’s 
class position at a particular time, for 
30 years black voters have been tug- 
ging at the sleeves of the Labour 
Movement to no avail. 

We saw established parliamentary 
channels as the shortcut to Parlia- 
ment (and power). We are still 
learning that the established chan- 
nels are “no go” areas for blacks. It 
seems necessary that we undertake 
the hazardous uphill task of creating 
our own channels if we are to build 
political muscle. 

I do not believe that “we’re well- 
represented in the professions” nor 
that black activists are no more than 
red-eyed children coveting the 
power of whites for its own sake. 
Black MPs do not exist because all 
black people are an affliction to be 
borne in this country. Therefore, 
black representation in Parliament 
does represent an advance in the 
struggles of black people in the short 
run. Its effectiveness, obviously, 
remains to be seen. One crack in the 
invisible glass barrier has the poten- 
tial to reduce the entire structure to 
its knees. While that spark burns 
there is hope that we can turn the 
tables on tokenism. 

I feel that it is nigh impossible for 
the black aspirants to the House of 


Commons to divorce the plight of 
the masses from their own experi- 
ences of blighting discrimination. 
Conscience has a vital role to play in 
politics. True, Caribbean history 
proves the black middle classes to be 
Judases. But, it must be emphasised 
that in the Caribbean, the colour 
hierarchy and its inherent prejudice 
has been at the root of the mutual 
antagonism felt by the “brown” and 
white middle classes towards the ill- 
used “black” masses. In Great Bri- 
tain, any black desire for power- 
sharing stems from a total lack of 
power in our oppression as a “non- 
white” group. The black middle 
class has been undercut to the same 
extent as the black working class; the 
grievances are the same; the thirst 
for change is the same. 

If Black Sections stay aligned to 
the Labour Party, they will continue 
to be strait-jacketed. Right now, 
Sectionists are needlessly bogged 
down in party racism, an absolute 
waste of their limited resources: the 
more they wriggle, the more they 
sink. Self-determination can free 
them. 

We have to go it alone. So, why 
are we hankering after the Labour 
Party? Black organisations are 
responsible for bringing “black 
issues” to the fore in British politics. 
Let them now be responsible for act- 
ing upon them. 

Racism today, the economy 
tomorrow. We do not need to 
apologise. However, Black Sections 
must appreciate that their political 
momentum cannot rely on mass 
demonstrations and riots alone, but 
on strong, workable policies and 
even stronger commitment. We 
need to campaign. We need to lobby 
support if we are to get the new 
unilaterial organisation off the 
ground. Otherwise, Black Sections 
will be trying to shelter the people 
with a moth-eaten umbrella. And 
outside in the rain, it’s only a matter 
of time before pneumonia begins to 
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THE DOMINO 
THEORY 


ollowing the collapse of 

Lambeth Council after the 
surcharge on councillors a lot of 
litter has been left in its wake. 
Chief among it is Lloyd Leon, 
former Mayor of Lambeth. Ques- 
tions are still being asked about 
the £97,000 (£27,000 on furnish- 
ings alone) his Domino Club 
received whilst he was a serving 
councillor. I wish I could assure 
my readers that this was money 
well spent, and that priority 
should be given to facilitate the 
playing of dominoes when there is 
such a dire shortage of nursery 
places in the borough. 

I understand that he found 
being Mayor of Lambeth a lucra- 
tive station too. During his 10 
month tenure he visited France, 
Russia, Japan, Nicaragua and, of 
course, his home country Jamaica 
— twice. He appears to have had 
considerable difficulty though, 
comprehending that he was hold- 
ing public and not private office. 
At the height of the rate-capping 
crisis he went to Jamaica from 
where he telephoned his instruc- 
tions that the Mayor’s parlour 
should not be used for campaign 
meetings. On finding out that it 
was, his rage knew no bounds and 
he claimed it has been raped by 
the presence of Bernie Grant at 
one such meeting. Before leaving 
for Nicaragua he left strict orders 
that no one, bar no one, should 
use the Mayor’s car despite the 
fact that it had been especially 
adapted for the use of his disabled 
deputy, Pat Williams. 

He has been in the news again 
recently. His comments made 
during the Lambeth Police Con- 
sultative Committee Meeting that 
the police should have, at their 
disposal, live bullets upset many. 

Yet they were obviously the 
words of someone seeking police 
protection, concerned that in the 
next riot his Domino Club might 
go up in flames. Really, his 
remarks should surprise no one. 
Lloyd, from his humble begin- 
nings as landlord of the Atlantic 
Pub in Brixton, is notorious for 
his pro-police stance. 

Public office hasn’t changed 
this. When Lambeth Council took 
the decision not to have represen- 
tation on the Consultative Group 


he maintained his presence at 
meetings as a member of the 
Domino Club. When one of the 
options considered during the 
rate-capping crisis was to cut the 
Mayoral allowance of £9,000 the 
police threatened to re-instate it. I 
won’t go into his _ alleged 
behaviour during the 1981 insur- 
rection in Brixton when he car- 
ried himself around as though he 
was a member of H.M. Con- 
stabulary. 

However, there is a political 
lesson to be learnt from the rapid 
rise of such a rabid right winger in 
a left wing Labour Party and 
Council. The West Indian phrase 
“You have to pay to learn” obvi- 
ously applies. Oh! if only it wasn’t 
at the expense of the long suffer- 
ing rate payers. 


NEGROPHOBIA 


Ifred Tang Chow’s con 

firmed negrophobia has 
surfaced once again. He is well 
known for his malicious attacks 
on blacks, particularly those who 
are held in high esteem by the 
black community. Amongst 
those he has sought to denigrate 
are Lord Pitt and CLR James. He 
has now added Herman Ouseley 
to his list. 

An ex-village shopkeeper of 
Chinese origin from Trinidad, he 
began writing his mixture of mali- 
cious fantasy and fiction in Bri- 
tain’s oldest black weekly the 
West Indian World. After losing a 
bitter legal wrangle with its 
editor, Caudley George, he 
founded West Indian News. He 
was afforded the opportunity to 
pounce on Herman when it was 
announced that the ILEA had 
appointed him deputy leader. In 
his column Tang Chow attempts 
to bring into disrepute Herman’s 
past record with both the Greater 
London Council and Lambeth 
Council. He suggested that this 
£38,000 a year job was given toa 
person who “holds a smattering 
of O levels from William Penn 
Comprehensive” and has less 
qualifications than most of the 
staff on West Indian News. I take 
it that he excludes himself. 

If only he had bothered to 
check out the facts, he would 
know that at the time of putting 
his poisonous pen to paper Her- 
man had not accepted the post 


at all — a fact which, inciden- 
tally, ILEA were aware of. 

But then a cursory glance at 
the West Indian News would tell 
you that journalism is hardly his 
forte. 


A NEW 
BROOM SWEEPS? 


n the same issue of the News 

which attacks Herman there is 
also a vitriolic attack on Dianne 
Abbott, recently appointed Press 
Officer to Lambeth Council. 
Tang Chow’s negrophobia aside, 
I am reliably informed that these 
and other articles published in the 
paper back up a certain faction 
which operates in the black sec- 
tions movement of the Labour 
Party. 

After the recent local elections 
infighting is rife in Lambeth, par- 
ticularly amongst blacks. 

Marc Wadsworth, black sec- 
tions man behind the scene, has 
been appointed to Herman’s job 
as Deputy Chief Executive at 
Lambeth. He has absolutely no 
experience of working in Lam- 
beth Council, or any other local 
bureaucracy. In fact, on the sur- 
face, his job as a reporter for 
Thames TV should have put him 
in good stead for Dianne’s job. 
The same broom that swept him 
in swept out Ed Atkins, husband 
of Sharon Atkins. It seems that 
news of his dismissal was in circu- 
lation amongst members of the 
black press a week before he or 
anyone in the Housing Depart- 
ment knew of it. 

I am all for black power, but 
with the serious political and 
financial difficulties facing Lam- 
beth Council, let’s hope that jobs 
for the boys and girls won’t be the 
criteria. 


DEPORTED 
REVOLUTIONARY 
was rather amused _ to 


read Hal Austin’s report on 
the front page of the Observer 
claiming that a “revolutionary 
army” had been formed at an 
anti-imperialist conference with 
Colonel Quadafi at its head. I 
chuckled when I saw that among 
the representatives from Black 
Britain were Spartacus R, Cuba 
Assegai and Lester Lewis. Even 
more entertaining was Spartacus’ 
claim that “the idea behind the 
revolutionary army is to offer 
assistance to national groups 
when they are faced with situa- 
tions they cannot deal with on 
their own.” 

I pondered. Surely Libyan 
intelligence must know that Spar- 
tacus’ assertions were beyond all 
realms of possibilities and prob- 
abilities, 

Of course, I should have 
known better than to believe 
such press reports. I am reliably 


informed that whilst in Libya the 
last thing Spartacus did was to 
behave like a cadre in service of 
the “revolution”. On the con- 
trary he succeeded in deeply 
offending his hosts. 

Hospitality and courtesy at 
such events, I am told, knows no 
bounds, and part of the confer- 
ence festivities was a concert at 
which Spartacus was invited to 
perform. So bad was he, that 
barely was he half-way through 
his stint when the compere 
appeared, “thanked him a 
thousand times” and _ firmly 
ushered him off stage. 

He further embarrassed his 
hosts by demanding that his 
gratis flight should be re-routed 
via Helsinki in order to fulfil a 
personal engagement there. I 
understand that he was last seen 
protesting loudly as he was 
escorted from his hotel and put 
on a flight back to the UK, a 
deported revolutionary. 


RED CENSORSHIP 


I s the Labour Party, with its 
avowed commitment to free- 
dom of expression guilty of politi- 
cal censorship? 

Since 1984 their bookshop at 
Walworth Road has stocked and 
sold copies of Race Today. Yet, 
strangely enough, they returned 
all copies of the last issue of the 
journal days after it was 
despatched to them with a note 
Stating, “I am returning the above 
as I am unable to sell them”. The 
letter was signed on behalf of 
F. Fuller. 

Since all other outlets had sold 
out of that issue (in fact it is now 
out of print) we were surprised to 
say the least. 

Readers can make up their own 
minds as to why the issue was 
returned. 

Here is a quotation from our 

editorial: 
“We contend that the con- 
tinuing development of a 
radical and revolutionary 
culture is being under- 
mined by the entry of edu- 
cated young blacks into 
the Labour Party and a 
wholesale imbibing of 
what we refer to as wel- 
farism. 

The Labour Party has 
almost ruined an entire 
generation of _ black 
activists. The pursuit of 
the seat in the House of 
Commons or in local coun- 
cils has replaced genuine, 
black, political activity.” 

Its hard to escape the view that 
the Labour Party Bookshop were 
‘“unable”’ to sell this issue because 
of our editorial line. 
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Botham and 
Gower 

Here are some notes, a) on Gower, 
b) on Botham, and c) on what may 
turn up while I am doing those two. 

I am quite certain that Gower 
should be moved from number 3 to 
number 5. No, I do not imply for one 
second that I would remove him on 
account of weaknesses in his batting. 
I want to remove him because he is 
overburdened at number 3. 

Gower is not amonument of phys- 
ical strength such, as for example, 
Botham is. He has physical endur- 
ance, adequate for the respon- 
sibilities of great batsmanship. But 
the more valuable a unit is, the more 
care you have to take of it. Gower 
has to captain an England side that is 
not over-adequate in the field. That 
means he is burdened with respon- 
sibilities even if fielding at mid-on. 

In the old days after the seventh 
wicket had fallen you could relax for 
the last three batsmen did not make 
many runs or, if they did make any, 
did not delay. But today number 11 
bats as if he were opening the 
innings. The captain has to watch his 
team for hours on end. I think it 
unwise that Gower after enduring 
that strain should not only have to 
pad up immediately to go in at 
number 3, but, his opening pair not 
being dependable, should have 
nervous strain waiting for one of the 
first two to get out and then perhaps 
having to face two new-ball bowlers. 
No, I say. Let him go in at number 
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5 so that after his captaincy in the 
field he has a period in which he can 
rest and recover. 

I can similarly be as precise about 
Botham. For years now I have been 
writing about Botham, and although 


this year it seemed as if he had 


changed, he has not really done so. 
He remains the incomparable, 
unpredictable cricketer that he is. 

Nobody going in at number 7 or 
number 5 for England ever batted 
better than Botham can bat. Nobody 
who batted first for England or at 
number 3 ever bowled as well as 
Botham can bowl. He is in his way 
the finest all-round Test cricketer 
who has ever played for England 
during the 20th century at least. 

But Botham has never settled 
down. I hope he does not lack the 
ultimate quality of genius. The 
genius can hit the ball practically at 
sight for a year or two but then he 
realises he cannot keep on doing 
that. So he settles down. He still hit 
balls for four which would bowl 
other Test batsmen, but he is more 
precise in his choice to hit or defend. 
That final quality of the great player 
Botham has not got. True, he is not 
yet 30 years old and it is clear that 
much of the old magic is still with 
him. But there is something that he 
has to learn. 

Much of the old magic is precisely 
not all the old magic. A great cricke- 
ter learns to make a new choice, but 
Botham obviously believes he can 
continue to bat today like the 
Botham of yesterday. If I seem over- 
critical it is because I tremble with 
fear that Botham might attempt 
tomorrow to bat like yesterday. 

Every day is a new day. And 
above all the batsman should know 
that. 
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Julius Nyerere issued the Arusha 
Declaration as the basis for the 
development of Tanzania — a non- 
aligned foriegn policy abroad and 
state-sponsored socialism within. 
After twenty-five years in the 
political arena he bade farewell to 
his role as African Statesman. He 
retired as chairman of the Organi- 
sation of African Unity and as Pres- 
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Darcus Howe and Tariq Ali do an 
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Reviewed by E. Ethelbert Miller 


I became aware of my need of 
Zora Neale Hurston’s work some 
time before I knew her work 
existed. 

Alice Walker 


A well-known black writer once told 
me that she divorced her husband 
because he refused to read Their 
Eyes Were Watching God by Zora 
Neale Hurston. This personal inci- 
dent tends to capture the tremend- 
ous influence the life and work of 
Zora Neale Hurston has had on 
black women living throughout the 
United States. 

Hurston is somewhat the standard 
for black womanhood in much the 
same manner as Malcolm X once 
symbolised black masculinity. What 
is it about Hurston which so many 
people find intriguing? A celebrated 
author and a trained anthropologist, 
Hurston was also admired for her 
character and personality. By many 
accounts she was a fascinating, inde- 
pendent and free-spirited woman. 
This image at times overshadows the 
serious and significant contributions 
she made in the field of Afro-Ameri- 
can folklore. Her attraction to and 
appreciation of this material is a 
result of her early childhood as well 
as her formal training under Franz 
Boas. 

Zora Neale Hurston is one of the 


important literary figures to emerge 
during the Harlem Renaissance of 
the 1920’s. To many people she 
epitomised the black author whose 
artistic creativity was linked to white 
patronage. Hurston during her 
lifetime had many critics. Con- 
sequently her autobiography is 
interesting for what it includes as 
well as excludes. The undertaking of 
an autobiography is usually not with- 
out a purpose. Many black autobiog- 
raphies, for instance, were written in 
order to illustrate that through hard 
work and commitment any black 
person could excel within the 
American system. The purpose of 
the autobiography by these authors 
was to be uplifting and serve as a 
guide and pillar for the downtrodden 
or underclass. To a great extent this 
is the focus and intent of Dust Tracks 
On A Road. 

Hurston’s autobiography offers 
only a glimpse into the life of a 
woman who was perhaps ahead of 
her times. In one of her essays Alice 
Walker tried to describe Hurston. 

She would go anywhere she had 

to go: Harlem, Jamaica, Haiti, 


ca . 
DUST TRACKS ON A ROAD 


Zora Neale Hurston 


Bermuda, to find out anything 

she simply had to know. She 

loved to give parties. Loved to 
dance. Would wrap her head in 
scarves as black women in Africa, 

Haiti, and everywhere else had 

done for centuries. On the other 

hand, she loved to wear hats, 
tilted over one eye and pants and 
boots. 

By capturing the voice, wit and 
wisdom of Afro-American folklore, 
Hurston is able to penetrate the 
Afro-American personality. This 
she accomplished in her book Mules 
and Men. It is unfortunate that when 
Hurston examines her own life she is 
not as successful as in her other writ- 
ing. Published in 1942, Dust Tracks 
On A Road is not one of Hurston’s 
best achievements. According to her 
biographer Robert Hemenway, 
Hurston was encouraged to write 
this book by her publisher, Bertram 
Lippincott. 

Dust Tracks On A Road is primar- 
ily important because of the 
background it provides about 
Hurston’s early development. Her 
childhood years in the all-black town 
of Eatonville, Florida are the centre 
from which she moved outward into 
the world. It was in Eatonville that 
she learned to appreciate and love 
the various aspects of black culture. 
Hurston accepted her blackness and 
saw no need to escape from its pull 
and attraction. In this sense she was 
different from many middle-class 
blacks, especially those she would 
meet during the Harlem Renais- 
sance. Because Hurston was at ease 
with her.blackness she saw it as no 
particular blessing or curse. 

What Zora Neale Hurston has to 
say in her autobiography might 
make some black people uncomfort- 
able (especially the chapter “My 
People! My People!”). However, 
Hurston always spoke what was on 
her mind. A large portion of Dust 
Tracks On A_ Road consists of 
Hurston explaining her philosophy 
of life. In this book we are presented 
with her views on love, friendship, as 
well as race. Although these opin- 
ions and views are interesting to 
know, one finds their inclusion in the 
book to be a distraction from what 
Hurston is actually doing. It would 
have been better for her to simply 
tell the reader about her life instead 
of trying to explain it. Hurston 
appears to be posturing throughout 
the book; dropping the names of 
well-known people mainly for effect 
and possibly gossip. 

Dust Tracks On A Road is kept 


from being boring by Hurston’s deci- 
sion to include folktales and stories 
into the text. In this way the book is 
given more colour. 

When young, Hurston’s mother 
encouraged her to “jump at de sun”. 
Hurston’s life, filled with joy and 
sorrow, is similar to the struggle of 
many Afro-American artists. The 
fact that she died in poverty does not 
tarnish her genius, it only confirms 
that the road is a difficult one to 
travel. The message which Hurston 
leaves with us, is that one should 
enjoy life. It would have been 
interesting if Zora Neale Hurston 
had written a second autobiography, 
maybe ten years later. Would she 
still have been as optimistic? 

Today Hurston has many spiritual 
sisters such as Alice Walker, 
Ntozake Shange, Toni Cade Bam- 
bara and Gloria Naylor. These 
women writers are also outspoken, 
their independence is not pursued in 
silence. Because of Hurston these 
women know the road they must 
take, they understand that the jour- 
ney has just begun. 


Work, Rest 
and Play 


The Devil Makes Work: Leisure in 
Capitalist Britain 

by John Clarke and Chas Critcher 
Published by Macmillan 


Reviewed by Trevor Esward 


Waste neither your money, nor 
more importantly your time on this 
book. It aims to present a marxist 
approach to the “theory of leisure” 
and to indicate to socialists “ways in 
which socialism as a movement 
might benefit from an_ active 
appreciation of leisure.” In fact, it 
does neither of these things. 

The authors begin with short sum- 
maries of four sociological theories 
of “leisure” and set out what they 
think is wrong with these theories. 
They rightly criticise other people’s 
definitions of “leisure” but fail to 
produce a satisfactory definition of 
their own. However, they also fail to 
consider a more fundamental ques- 
tion: whether the concept “leisure” 
makes sense or is useful in the 
attempt to understand social, cul- 
tural and political change. This ques- 
tion is particularly relevant when 
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millions of people in the UK are hav- 
ing to endure the enforced “lei- 
sure” of unemployment and the 
enforced poverty which accom- 
panies it. ! 

In a chapter called “Passing the 
time away” the book gives a brief 
history of recreation and leisure in 
Britain since 1800. In this account 
the last two centuries are divided 
into arbitrary 40-year periods in 
which the authors try to identify 
“significant influences”. There are a 
number of crucial weaknesses here. 
Although the book is subtitled “Lei- 
sure in Capitalist Britain” the history 
recounted appears to relate almost 
entirely to England. No attempt is 
made to discover if the Welsh or 
Scottish experience of “Leisure”, 
what people did for relaxation or 
recreation, or the ways which people 
found to express themselves and 
their creativity, were different from 
what the English did, either in the 
north or the south, in towns or in the 
country. Further, when the book 
looks at more recent history it virtu- 
ally ignores the experience and con- 
tribution of black people in Britain. 
The only account the writers give of 
Afro-Caribbean and Asian experi- 
ence is in a wholly inadequate four 
paragraphs taking up just one page 
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of their section on the 1960’s. 
Then comes an examination of the 
involvement of big business and the 


state in leisure-associated industries | 


and the provision of leisure facilities. 
The authors claim that, “For most 
people in Britain, access to leisure is 
a matter of hard cash. Leisure is 
something which is purchased. . .” 
Yet this chapter, like the rest of the 
book, is remarkably short of the 
statistics which would illustrate this 
point for them. They make no 
attempt to assess what personal 
resources of time and money indi- 
viduals and groups devote to “lei- 
sure”. There is also in this chapter no 
understanding of the relationship 
between the market and the cultural 
creativity of the people. The 
authors’ approach would seem to 
imply that jazz, say, was invented by 
capitalists in order to make profits 
from record sales and concert tic- 
kets. 

In the section “Divided we Play” 
Clarke and Critcher recognise that, 
“What we find in leisure, then, is a 
reflection and expression of the 
main social divisions of class, age 
and gender. . .” (Note that they 
exclude race from this list.) But their 
analysis of what these divisions and 
their expression mean is both so gen- 
eral and so superficial that the 
reader learns very little from it. They 
seem more concerned to justify their 
approach to non-marxist sociologists 
than to develop a serious explana- 
tion of their subject and its com- 
plexities. Anyone wanting to under- 
stand how a marxist can analyse a 
“leisure” activity in a way which not 
only illuminates that activity but 
identifies its role and importance in 
society could do no better than read 
CLR James’s excellent study of cric- 
ket, Beyond a Boundary. Unfortu- 
nately the authors have either not 
read James’s work or feel it doesn’t 
merit even a reference in the sugges- 
tions for further reading which they 
list at the end of each chapter. 

The book’s conclusion is that, 
“Where socialism has _ historically 
focused on the socialised control of 
the state and the economy, we 
believe that socialism must also 
advocate the socialised control of 
time.” The meaning of this mystical 
phrase “the socialised control of 
time” is not explained. For those 
who believe that. radical political 
change must be about working 
people taking control ourselves, for 
ourselves, of every aspect of our 
lives, this book is of little consequ- 
ence... 


Across the 
Divide 

Mothers and Shadows 

by Marta Traba 

Translated by Jo Labanyi, 
Published by Readers International 


1986 pp.178 
Price U$7.95 


Reviewed by Jacqueline Kaye 


This novel, published originally in 
1981 in Mexico as Conversacion al 
sur and now published here, alas, 
posthumously following the author’s 
death in a plane crash in 1983, is a 
brave attempt to find a fictional form 
which will convey to the reader the 
horror of the massive systems of rep- 
ression which rule half a continent 
and which only recently, following 
the end of military rule in Argentina, 
are beginning to fragment. 

The “South” of the book’s original 
title has none of the connotations of 
warmth of the English word: it refers 
to the bitter dictatorship of the 
Southern Latin American countries 
of Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 
Marta Traba’s approach to the 
regimes of torture, assassination and 
“disappearance” is in a way oblique. 
The novel pivots around a dialogue 
and meditation between two 
women, both of whom have been 
sucked from the periphery into the 
vortex of the whirlwind of violent 
repression through their involve- 
ment with men. Irene’s son has “dis- 
appeared” in Chile and _ her 
friendship with a group of young 
radicals in Buenos Aires has placed 
her under suspicion even in Mon- 
tevideo. Dolores’ husband has been 
killed and she herself tortured until 
she miscarries. Their conversation 
together during one night traces 
their subjective impression of their 
personal acquaintance with a mas- 
sive regime of terror. They are not 
“political” in a general sense but 
their reactions of anger and shock to 
what has happened to their families 
mark them out as the opponents of 
regimes which demand absolute 
quiescence and obedience. Gradu- 
ally their talk reveals that they are 
part of an unseen but powerful net- 
work of women brought together by 
refusal to submit to the destruction 
of their children. This network cuts 
across social lines and includes the 
wealthy and privileged like Elena, 
whose daughter was snatched from 
her while her husband made no 
effort to resist. 

These women have no weapons, 


they have no newspapers, no radio 
or television channels and their links 
with one another are fragile and ran- 
dom. But just as the spontaneous 
expressions of grief of the mothers of 
Argentina cohered into the silent 
mass demonstrations of the “mad- 
women” of the Plaza de Mayo who 
paraded the names of their “disap- 
peared” children, so Irene and 
Dolores come to an awareness of 
their unlikely love for one another. 
However, no book dealing with this 
terrible subject could allow itself 
much optimism and Mothers and 
Shadows ends with a dreadful image 
of terror as the two women crouch 
together in a corner unable to escape 
from the massive violence of the 
male machinery of despotism. 


Indo-Guyanese 
Anansi 


“Backdam People” 

by Rooplall Monar 

Published by Peepal Tree Press, 
1985 94pp. 

Price: 


Reviewed by Janice Shinebourne 


The Introduction to this new collec- 
tion of Guyanese stories rightly 
points to two important features: 
that it records the living conditions 
of East Indian indentured labour on 
Guyanese sugar estates, and that it 
does so in the “distinctive creole of 
the Indo-Guyanese estates”. 

But the Introduction goes too far 
in claiming that the stories provide 
an “unrivalled record” of Guyanese 
sugar estate life. Surely Walter Rod- 
ney’s History of the Guyanese Work- 
ing People is the great classic work 
on the subject. But these stories do 
complement Rodney’s visionary 
portrayal of Afro- and _ Indo- 
Guyanese as possessing a common 
identity, that of an uprooted labour 
force transplanted to the harsh 
coastline of Guyana where they 
fought a twin-pronged battle against 
their masters and the devouring mud 
and ocean. The author complements 
Rodney’s vision by giving us proof in 
the style and content of his stories, 
that Afro- and Indo-Guyanese share 
a similar culture. 

The Introduction also states that 
the stories ring with Indo-Guyanese 
culture and linguistic associations. 
This could be misleading if it leads 
the readers to expect to find a moral 
outlook that can be defined as exclu- 
sively Indo-Guyanese. The moral 
outlook which all the stories actually 
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do share is that of the Anansi story 
which has always been treated as an 
Afro-Caribbean tradition. In fact, 
all the Caribbean races have partici- 
pated in Anansi stories, as listeners 
and story-tellers. These “Indo- 
Guyanese” stories verify now that 
Indo-Guyanese are qualified Anansi 
story characters. 

As in all Anansi stories, the moral 
drive in each Monar story is to 
champion natural justice. The 
heroes are different in each story, 
going by the names of Dhookie, 
Sukul (the moral of folklore shapes 
his character), Shit-a-Lap (who also 


symbolises abused Indian culture), | 


Massala Maraj, Lakhan and so on. 
The concept of natural justice in 
each story is always highly abstract, 
and true to the Anansi tradition, it 
always makes its impact on the hero 
or anti-hero as the case may be with 
a moral force which is sometimes 
understated, sometimes overstated, 
but always so unforgettable. It has 
the power to reshape the community 


Guyana Cycle 


Mama Dot ' 

Poems by Fred D’ Aguiar 
Published by Chatto and Windus 
Price £5.95 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


Fred D’Aguiar’s Mama Dot is dedi- 
cated to his grandmothers. That 
dedication is pointedly chosen for 
this first volume of poetry from a 
young son of Guyana. The woman 
— mother or grandmother — image 
is central for him, and is developed 
in the multi-shaped metaphor of 
Mama Dot. The first part of the 
book consists entirely of 14 Mama 
Dot poems, with titles such as “Ora- 
cle Mama Dot,” “Mama _ Dot’s 
Treatise,” and “Carnival Mama 
Dot.” Part Two, entitled “Roots 
Broadcast,” contains 11 poems more 
loosely tied by theme and metaphor 
than those in Part One. Although 
they deal to some extent with experi- 
ences of metropolitan exile and alie- 
nation, they never really depart 
from Guyana as the beginning and 
end of D’Aguiar’s consciousness. 
Part Three, which is one long poem 
called “Guyana Days,” completes 
the cycle with the poet’s return to the 
Guyana of his youth, and confirms a 
central theme in the book: the 
paradox that only by a return to 
childhood can the child in the man 
grow up. 

D’ Aguiar was born in London in 
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and individual. 

However, there are features 
which detract from the collection. It 
sensationalises the pathology of pov- 
erty and so the author indulges the 
violence of machismo, violence 
against women and children and 
most of all, violence against the self. 
It is a common failure, one that led 
David Dabydeen to generalise 
wrongly in his Slave Song that creole 
is a language of violence. It stems 
partly from a failure of language, 
especially the self-conscious use of 
creole. This failure is easier to spot 
in the Glossary which anglicises 
meanings at the cost of rich creole 
nuances. For example, it gives an 
exclusively British class connotation 
to “eye-pass” by explaining it as “to 
insult by assuming superiority”. 
“FEye-pass” can also be a playful 
expression of affection by a wide 
variety of users. “Gaff” is explained 
in anglicised terms as “to hold a con- 
versation”, quite the opposite of the 
rampant gossiping which it can be. 


1960 but was brought up in Guyana. 
The Mama Dot image represents in 
general his grounding in that coun- 
try. She is also the major creative 
accomplishment in the book. The 
danger of carrying one metaphor 
through 14 poems is that it could 
become strained or stale by the end 
of the series. D’ Aguiar carries it off 
extremely well, however, and the 
image remains fresh to the end. 
Mama Dot is a West Indian woman 
whose personality we come to know 
well: ee 
she a deal wid duss/ she swing cut- 


to mass.” She is also a synthesis of 
many experiences, and D’Aguiar 
expands her to the reaches of past 
and future. She is rooted memory 
and cultivated hope. She is a figure 
also of Guyana herself, not Guyana 
as a State, but as a struggling people 
betrayed by the state. There is no 
more poignant statement of what 
Guyana came to be under the late 
Forbes Burnham, for example, than 
“Letter from Mama Dot”: 

. . .9end a box soon. Pack the 

basics: 

Flour, for some roti; powdered 

milk; 

And any news of what’s going on 

here. 

Besides the accomplishment of 
the Mama Dot metaphor, D’Agu- 
iar’s poetic strengths are obvious in 
other ways. He can be as succinctly 
effective as he is extendedly so; the 
final lines of “Town-Daddy,” for 
example, give a_ picture of 
Georgetown’s geographically ano- 
malous position below sea level 
better than any prose can: “. . .so 
deep/ Below sea-level that liners 
rear-up from the brimming water/ 
Like fabulous ships of the air to land 
way in the sky.” He makes fresh use 
of Afro-Guyanese folklore, as in the 
poem “Ol Higue.” His poems in 
creole, such as the powerful “Dread- 
talk,” do not break new ground, but 
confirm how far the nation language 
has reached as a poetic force. And 
his use of standard English is gener- 
ally efficient and condensed. 

If there is a weakness in D’Agu- 
iar’s poetry, it is perhaps that it is 
sometimes too condensed, and 
therefore dense; too intricately 
woven, and therefore difficult to 
penetrate. Moreover, D’Aguiar’s 
adherence to a strictly patterned 
stanza formation in most of the 
poems occasionally blocks com- 
munication. If he could free up his 
style, and let form more effectively 
serve content, his vision could be 
better shared with the reader. 
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First And Last Words 


by Farrukh Dhondy 


Anti-Racism is not Enough 


Mr Norman Beaton, the actor is at 
present very angry that he did not 
gain the role of a southern United 
States black man in a forthcoming 
West End production. Instead, to 
play opposite Paul Scofield, the pro- 
ducer or casting director or whoever 
is to blame, is importing a black 
American actor to fill the role, con- 
tending that no black British actor 
can sustain the accent and the com- 
petence on stage for two hours in the 
consistent fashion that an American 
counterpart might. 

We haven’t seen much of Afro- 
Caribbean or Asian casting in 
Shakespeare here. The one single 
instance in which the National 
Theatre did Measure For Measure as 
a dark revolutionary moral tale of 
the Caribbean’ provided a 
thoroughly entertaining evening, 
but the entertainment was of the sort 
that one gets from hearing an expert 
steelband arrangement of a sym- 
phony. The inner voice said “this is 
fantastic, they should be playing 
something else”. Incidentally, the 
most paranoid story I’ve heard is 
connected to that production. I was 
told after it was all over that the 
National deliberately put on that 
production and sent it abroad to 
prove publicly that black actors and 
actresses couldn’t make the grade. It 
was a conspiracy to belittle, a plan- 
ned invitation to return to a territory 
of neglect. 

My response then as now is that I 
don’t believe a word of such 
paranoia but am deeply interested in 
the ground of its cultivation. That 
ground is fertilised by political naiv- 
ete. Let’s put it simply: There’s a 
stockpile of black acting talent 
about. That acting talent has been 
generated by vastly unconventional 
methods. White actors train, they go 
to drama schools, they join fringe 
companies and work at a philosophy 
for donkeys years without acclaim or 
fat cheques. The classy and the lucky 
and the unusually talented or fash- 
ionable get picked up and catapulted 
to stardom. The one thing white 
actors can’t rely on is a political fash- 
ion to further themselves, in experi- 


ence, employment or ego. 

Black actors have had to rely on 
nothing else. Any fool can see that 
the two ways that black actors and 
actresses can get all three are 1) That 
the theatre, television or cinema 
industries feel the necessity to create 
more material with blacks in it; 2) 
shame somebody into the political 
concession of “integrated casting”, 
because in the tradition of casting it 
does not occur as a matter of course 
— directors look for a pat on the 
back when they do it. What is not so 
obvious is that there are other 
mechanisms by, which black actors 
can generate pressure for change in 
the theatre’s employment practices. 
It remains true that the black popu- 
lation of Britain has achieved 
nothing without a fight for it. On the 
part of that section of our profes- 
sionals who would act for a living, 
there seems to be little awareness of 
where they are heading and what 
strategies to use to get there. Until 
such a perspective and leadership is 
generated, their only political resort 
will be complaint, the occasional 
campaign to fight white Equity 
members who go to South Africa, 
the occasional role when a company 
like Granada chooses to do The 
Jewel In The Crown. 

There is no doubt that black 
actors and actresses have tried to 
generate such a political perspec- 
tive. But is it the right one? 

The perspective has become a 
lobby for “integrated casting” with- 
out any power to enforce it. It has 
become, in search of such power, an 
attempt to blur the issue by asserting 
that black actors are “representa- 
tives” of the black population, as 


.though all actors and actresses had 


the elected authority of a Bernie 
Grant. They have no such authority. 
Their employers and the population 
who will consume their product 
expect them to act and act well and 
that’s that. If I’m looking for politi- 
cal emancipation and guidance, I 
don’t expect the latest situation com- 
edy to provide it. All actors and 
actresses work within the imagina- 
tive product of a culture. The fact 


partly in a vast capitalist industry 
and partly in a sector which is either 
grant-aided because it is culturally 
worthy or voluntary because a group 
of people have something to say 
which they feel the world must 
know. The last group of agitprop- 
about that product is that it operates 
wallahs or small-time aesthetes 
desperately try to promote them- 
selves into the aided sector. Parts of 
the aided sector try to join the 
capitalist commodity business. It’s a 
scramble. The politics of one sector 
does not easily move into the politics 
of the other. So, for instance, if you 
plead that you are supplying role 
models for blacks by doing one thing 
or another then you can’t expect a 
West End management looking for a 
cast or a play to take you seriously. 
They are not in business to assist you 
to provide role models in your cho- 
sen way. 

That is not to say that black actors 
ought not to cultivate the widest 
skills and sell themselves to the high- 
est bidder. There is now a discerni- 
ble and proud infiltration of black 
writing and style into the world of 
theatre, television and film. But the 
organisation of black actors/actres- 
ses ought to draw the right conclu- 
sions from this process. 

Pll spell out two such conclusions. 
The first is that in multi-racial Bri- 
tain minority groups have generated 
their own amateur or semi-profes- 
sional cultural forms. It may be 
imported Indian classical music or 
home-grown drama from an Afro- 
Caribbean group or tendency. That 
cultural form penetrates the 
mainstream culture when it is seen to 
be irresistible or when it is decided 
by a political mechanism that the 
minority taste has the potential of 
attracting more than a minority. 

The second conclusion is more 
concrete. Take a film like Hanif 
Kureishi’s My Beautiful Laundrette. 

What is the actors’ lobby’s reac- 
tion to it? Is the lobby grateful that it 
provided some jobs? Is it, as some 
actors have said to me, horrified that 
it doesn’t fit the prescribed pattern 
of “positive imagery” about Pakis- 
tanis because businessmen are seen 
to be corrupt and a brown boy has a 
relationship with a white one and an 
actress bares her breasts? The audi- 
ences at any rate have reacted 
favourably and one must realise that 
the aestheticism of Britain is proba- 
bly stronger than its anti-racist, 
“positive-image” tendencies. The 
film is doing something essential for 
British culture. 
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Illustrated 
History Lecture 


The Black Jacobins 
by CLR James 
Performed at Riverside Studios 


Reviewed by Cary] Phillips 


Only days before the opening of this 
production, most of the world 
watched as “President-for-Life” 
Jean “Baby Doc” Duvalier, fled his 
native Haiti for exile in France. A 
long and destructive chapter in Hai- 
tian history had finally come to an 
end, and, as the eyes of the world 
then turned towards the Philippines, 
Haiti was left to contemplate not 
only the legacy of the Duvalier 
regime, but the whole of her history 
from that glorious moment in 1789, 
when her people rose up and 
defeated the French colonists, to the 
present day. | 

50 years ago, the marxist historian 
and writer CLR James, wrote a clas- 
sic account of the first successful 
slave revolt in history, and, display- 
ing enviable versatility, he also 
wrote a play on the same subject. 
The Black Jacobins (subtitled 
“Toussaint L’Ouverture and the San 
Domingo Revolution”) tackles the 
story of how the French West Indian 
island of San Domingo became 
Haiti, the first independent black 
nation in the world. It was a story 
that would have been unfamiliar to 
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most of its 1930’s audience, and 
judging from the rapt attention that 
the 1980’s audience paid it, the 
events depicted remain unfamiliar 
even today. For much of the evening 
one felt as though one was attending 
a grandly illustrated history lecture; 
the people were hungry for know- 
ledge, and facts were provided to be 
digested. This is all to the play’s cre- 
dit, and in itself this makes the pro- 
duction worthwhile. But for a work 
which boasts at its heart a character 
as grand and colourful as Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, there was a disap- 
pointing lack of emotional reso- 
nance to the evening. 

The story tells how the slave, 
Toussaint, rises from abject poverty 
to become the free, popular and 
“noble” leader of the revolution. 
But he displays the traditional weak- 
nesses of the tragic hero in his indeci- 
sion, his sexual involvement with a 
member of the colonial class and in 
assembling about himself those who 
proffer bad advice. Eventually, 
Toussaint is lured by Napoleon to his 
death in a European prison cell, 
while at home he is supplanted by 
the illiterate Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines. The parallels between 
the French Revolution, Toussaint 
playing Danton to  Dessalines’s 
Robespierre, are deftly woven into 
the text of the play. But, at certain 
points, the play almost stops as the 
author seeks to explain terms such as 
“Mulatto”. Perhaps the director, 
Yvonne Brewster, has been a little 
too reverential with the text, for at 
every twist and turn in the plot there 
is the intellectual muscle that one 
would expect of CLR James, but too 
little drama. If Ms Brewster’s 


theatre company’s aim, to tap the 


reservoirs of African, Caribbean 
and Spanish-American theatre, 
showing the black experience on a 
world scale and in a historical con- 
text, is to be continued, then a little 
updating may help to make future 
pieces more dramatically accessible. 

The 23-strong cast, led by Norman 
Beaton, struggles manfully to inject 
some pace into this interesting, 
rather slow-moving drama. It was 


‘ exciting to see so many people on a 


medium-size London stage, and to 
see black performers in a historical 
context, rather than as comic carica- 
tures, Or angry young men in inner- 
city dramas. In this respect, CLR 
James deserves reclassification near 
the head, if not at the head, of what 
could be termed “black British 
drama”. It is a claim that can be lent 
authority by the fact that Paul Robe- 
son took the original role of Tous- 
saint in 1936, and 50 years on the 
cream of black British theatrical 
talent has been assembled to per- 
form in a play that, despite its 
inadequacies, is clearly worthy of 
revival. 


Mime Power 


Prison Walls 

by Strini Moodley 

Performed at the Camden Centre, 
London 1986 


Reviewed by Shango Baku 


A bare stage is set with low stools 
and benches. The decor is neutral, 
non-existent. A white bucket next to 
each of the three benches completes 
the full prop list. The background is 
unchanging black. 

Three actors enter the auditorium 
and proceed to change their clothes 
for grey one-piece overalls in full 
view of the audience at the foot of a 
wide proscenium stage. The change 
completed, they climb the short 
flight of stairs leading to the stage 
and take up the positions they will 
each occupy throughout this poig- 
nant drama. 

The stool, benches and bucket are 
in fact cell furniture. The three 
actors are in adjoining cells whose 
walls become palpable as the play 
unfolds. The windows of their cells 
face out onto the world. All other 
props are mimed. A mask, hat and 
stick are used to differentiate the 
prisoners from their guards who are 


Left: Trevor Laird and Mona Hammond. 
Photo: Robert Aberman 


also portrayed by the three actors. 
The play begins with the reaction of 
the inmates to their breakfast of por- 
ridge laced with worms. 

The mime-power of Azanian 
Theatre has become something of a 
dramatic cliché. The ability to create 
potent images out of nothing 
involves an exercise in concentration 
that is impossible to duplicate in 
modern-day international theatre. 
A solitary stagelight picks out one at 
a time the prisoners in their cells. 
The audience is slowly, seductively 
introduced by monologue and 
exquisite body-play to the inner, 
realities of the apartheid system. 
Each reacts differently to his diet of 
worms, and we slowly become aware 
that they represent not only three 
prisoners, but three possible 
attitudes to oppression: com- 
promise, wavering and militancy. 
The strained dialogue of inter-cell 
conversation is in itself a ploy rife 
with dramatic possibilities. We are 
made to understand why South 
Africa’s prisons are the breeding 
ground of the people’s conscious- 
ness — the place where deep-felt 
grudges meet to address themselves 
to a total release. 

The very stringencies that pro- 
duce mime in the absence of props, 
promote quick-change acting skills 
as an economic answer to availabil- 
ity of characters. The actors leave 
their cells as often as is dramatically 
necessary, to change at the rear of 
the stage (in full view of the audi- 
ence) into their jailers — the stick, 
hat and mask symbolising the brutal 
power of the Pretoria regime. The 
change is executed swiftly, bril- 
liantly, by a people who understand 
the mind, the stance of their captors 
—a people who have salvaged their 
own humanity enough to play these 
counter-roles with skill and humour. 

The intolerable food situation 
leads to a decision to confront the 
authorities for more humane treat- 


ment. Paul Plaatjies, as the militant, 
is the type of Steve Biko, rousing the 
flagging spirits of his fellow-prison- 
ers to take positive action and not be 
treated as the faeces in their buckets. 
Their action results in further incarc- 
eration, loss of privileges and a case 
against the militant who has struck a 
warder. As each new situation 
arises, the pros and cons are weighed 
up in this strange, inter-cell, tripar- 
tite debate that probes the rationale 
behind each strategy, each tactic, 
each confrontation. Inevitably the 
militant is removed from contact 
with his fellow-prisoners. The news 


of his demise comes paradoxically by 
means of a system they have devised 
to get hold of newspaper clippings 
from the outside. 

Before leaving the scene of the 
action, Paul Plaatjies, as the milit- 
ant, breaks theatrical convention by 
directly challenging the audience on 
the situation that they are viewing 
and of which they have become a 
part. “Well, what do you think of my 
decision?” he asks, referring to his 
proposed uncompromising stance at 
the impending trial for assaulting a 
warder. “Childish?” he prompts, not 
receiving a reply “Well. . . answer 
me. Don’t just squirm in your seats. 
What did you expect? A nice piece 
of theatre that you would applaud 
when it was over?” 


Visual Arts 


Ashanti Eye 


Ato Delaquis 
An Exhibition of paintings at the 
Africa Centre 


Reviewed by Johnny Ohene 


It is rather uncanny to see Delaquis’ 
work on show in winter at the Africa 
Centre on a cold evening and yet feel 
the warmth generated by his brilliant 
paintings. His market scenes capture 
the hustle and bustle of activity as 
market traders and women go about 
their business in typical Ghanaian 
fashion. What stands out in 
Delaquis’ work is his control of 
form, the vitality of his colours and 
his clean palette. He succeeds in put- 
ting across Ghanaian traditional 
scenes, which he acknowledges he 
does best. 

On show in this exhibition are 
other works which reflect Delaquis’ 
interest. In “Blessings of the Oracle” 
he ventures into symbolism among 
the Ashantis, while he tries to echo 
the tones of music in the “Sounds of 
the Xylophone”. In the treatment of 
these abstract forms Ato loses the 
vitality he has mastered in his mar- 
ket, lorry park and seaside scenes 
which also show an abundant control 
of light. 

One notes the hesitancy in some 
of Delaquis’ work. He is torn by loy- 
alty to tradition and the quest for 


The mask of the sufferer is 
removed with brutal candour. The 
confrontation is now man to man on 
equal terms. For this play not only 
speaks eloquently for an immediate 
end to an intolerable system, but 
points at the hidden apartheid of 
western society with all its levels and 
materialistic enclosures and multiple 
impasses. “At least we know that we 
are in jail,” says the militant. “Don’t 
be too hard on them”, replies his 
cellmate. “They are not to blame. 
They can’t help the way they are. 
They have not suffered as we have.” 
The philosophic point of arrival of 
Azanian Theatre suggests that the 
end of oppression against this bril- 
liant and sensitive people is surely at 
hand. 


pure artistic expression demanded 
by his instinct as a mature painter. 
He rationalises this by calling him- 
self a classicist. This conflict is 


‘mostly seen in his viewpoint and in 


the symmetrical approach to his 
paintings as he deals with pure 
aesthetics. He is torn by the drive of 
a colourist and the needs of rep- 
resentational form as he grapples to 
retain, in his own words, “the 
essence of things”. Delaquis goes on 
to say, “The artist must leave himself 
out and rather allow the object to 
dictate its own inherent expressive- 
ness to him on canvas and not the 
other way around.” 

The dilemma of most Ghanaian 
artists and many other African and 
Third World artists is that they must 
keep reminding themselves of their 
background or traditions and their 
need not to lose themselves in the 
pursuits of trends. This is evident in 
contemporary situations in the west, 
but lacking in styles unique to tradi- 
tional Ghanaian and African ait. 

In his painting “Lorry park with 
flamboyant trees”, Delaquis 
acknowledges the influence of 
Mondrian and he has talked energet- 
ically about various stages of cubism 
in relation to his own work and sense 
of direction. Indeed a_ healthy 
attitude as a whole if such a gifted 
painter is to avoid the pitfalls of 
many a stagnant traditionalist whose 
constraints have been the need to 
retain control of traditional imagery. 
It is therefore interesting to antici- 
pate which direction his artistic 
talent will take. So far Delaquis has 
succeeded in keeping grasp on his 
position as an artist in the forefront 
of Ghanaian painting. 


Fred D’Aguiar 
El Dorado Update 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle 
| One people, one nation, one destiny? 


Leh we tek a walk 
not to stay, juss to see. 


You pass aman at customs, 
returning from one of the Islands, 
he wears several tin chains, — 
tin rings on every finger, 

and tin bracelets that jingle 

As his arms swing. 


Customs ensure what he declares 
Tallies with their list made when he departed 
with identical amounts of gold. 


You know his jaunt by heart: 


De strick-tah de gov-her-ment, 
de wise-hah de pop-u-la-shon. 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle. 


In an overloaded taxi, you are warned 

Not to lean against the door 

That is not a door; you spend your journey 

Keeping your foot out of gaps in the floor; 

You share a begging-bowIl with children and ministers; 
What coins you earn are only good for wells. 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle. 


To pass the betting shop you must cross the road; 
People congregate from opening time to close; 
They place the day’s meal from pawned things 

On a favourite or outsider and pray it will multiply; 
They throw hands in a partner: 


They are you and | 
forced to take the reflection 
in the puddle for sky. 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle. 


| Big business has pulled out overnight: 
Houses left to servants, shops to cockroaches. 
You separate the twin-ply of toilet rolls, 

Pinch grammes off every measurement 

And spread your goods on the floor 

For the morning’s trade 

In a sheet you can fold quick. 


Broken bones cannot be set; 
Simple wounds go septic; 

Is back to losing toe nails 
On pot-holed roads. 


Back to back, belly to belly, 
we doan give a damn 
cause we don dead a-ready. 


Yuh tink it easy? 

Yuh a walk down de middle 
a de road wid yuh head 

in de air. 


a sey, “stap fe someting fe eat noh? 
though wheat-flour scarce, 

an rice-flour is eye-pass, 

we gat cassava bread, mauby an class, 
tell we weh yuh come fram, 

weh yuh a-goh”. 


Crowd on de rite side a play 

different tune, 

dem a point smoking gun, dem a sey, 
“Leh we all eat rice, 

dah is revolushonary food, 

nah badda wid wheat import, 

dah is imperialist food; 

we de proprietah a dis country, 

nat no administrator” 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle. 


Yuh a get choke-an-rabb 
seh yuh a call police, 

Yuh nah know in de dark 
yuh cawn tell jack fram jill 
Seh yuh is a Indian, 

an de deed was don 

by African, 

yet dem show yuh 
identity parade 

full a Indian; 

Seh dem goh charge yuh 
foh wastin precious time 
if yuh doan get out dem station. 


yuh tink it easy? 

Police nah gat radio, nar hook; 
dem cawn catch crook 

by telepathy, 

muchless get fram A to B 


dem ink well run dry 
soh dem cawn tek yuh statement; 


Plus dem busy bad, bad, bad, 
a capture smuggler 
possessor of garlic, onion, 
wheat-flour, and 

trade union sympathiser. 


Is true it cheaper to get convict 

for possession of marijuana 

dan bread; 

dem a check school pickney pack lunch 
fo bake; 

dem a raid wedding an a seize 

roti an cake. 


Lord what to do in dis foul-coop 
republic, 
risk mih neck on a demonstrashon 
or in a food queue? 

Leh we tek a walk 

not to stay, juss to see. 


What people, what nation, what destiny? 
Riddle me, riddle me, riddle. 


FRED D’AGUIAR’s first collection of 
poems, “Mama Dot” was _ recently 
published. He is currently studying lit- 
erature at the University of Kent. 
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Crowd on de leff hand side a de road | 


lan McDonald 
History 


History is this: 

A drift of dust. 

The great universal 
The wind blows away 
And forgets. 

Gold and stone 

And gossamer, 

The mountains 

Of the setting moon, 
Egypt's thrones, 

Old Aztec altars, 
Rome’s high tombs, 
Are dust. 

Saints’ blood dries, 
Empires end: 

They are dust. 

Walls that kept out 
Infinite armies: 

A child steps softly 
On the dust of them. 
The horn of plenty 
And of love and of art 
Lasts for atime, 

Is dust too at last. 
Man’s rights strong 
As sacred marble, 
The trumpets of justice, 
Are dust also. 

And the grey walls of Auschwitz 
Are dust, 

And the rose of mercy, 
Dust. 


Mahmood Jamal 
Realities 


There was atime 

we saw the world through similar eyes, 
and though reality let us down 

once or twice 

we dreamt the same dreams. 


Now, looking from the vantage point 

of history, reality comes all reversed to me. 
Face to face, in close proximity, 

| learn that what | saw was not my dream 
but you seeing me. 

Your dreams are yours, and mine are mine 
and the distance seems to multiply 

You speak only for yourself 

And | must speak for I. 


MAHMOOD JAMAL is a Pakistani poet and 
film maker 


Andrew Salkey 


Twenty-six years after 


Sharpeville 
(March 21, 1960 — March 21, 1986) 


No, the slashed memory hasn't yet healed itself; 
instead, the blood-stains have faded brightly 

into the blades of pyred grass and scrambled gravel, 
and the very same notched guns spew newer bullets. 
Come, see the spread of recent, public murders! 


The Cape Dutch never lose their old, ravenous bite; 
it has sprung far wider since the easy slaughter, 
and the saw-toothed grin persists, dangles askance, 
as the swastika adds more legs to its clawed strut. 
Come, see the voracious trekkers’ spastic triumph! 


But, now, the bloated oxen are running out of hide. 
Anniversaries of losses are fast coming to a close. 
Retributive response hungers greener, every month. 
Come, see the furious grass and the fixed gravel! 
Come, see the beginning of the bend into morning! 


ANDREW SALKEY is a major Jamaican novelist, poet 
and critic. He is currently teaching literature at Amherst 
College, USA. 


Essop Patel 
Fragment 7 


inthe sun 
they are going to execute a man 
with his hands tied behind his back 


in the sun 
aman jumped out of the window in heaven 
with his hands tied behind his back 


inthe sun 
a naked man hanged himself in paradise 
with his hands tied behind his back 


inthe sun 
a tree is shedding tears of blood 
for its branches are barbed-wired behind its back 


inthe sun 
a dove is weeping for the living 
for its wings are barbed-wire behind its back 


inthe sun 


they have killed a man 
with his hands tied behind his back 


ESSOP PATEL is a practising lawyer. His poems 
have appeared in’ most Southern African 
anthologies. 
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If you wish to book ad space please ring Pat on 01-737 2268 


CLR JAMES 
LECTURES 


A SER!ES OF FOUR TALKS NOW AVAILABLE 
ON VIDEO 


“BEST TALKING HEAD OF 1983” 
— BENNY GREEN, PUNCH 


THE Othercinema 


TO HIRE OR BUY THESE VIDEOS, PHONE 01-734 8508. 
For a complete list of atl our films and videos, send 18p in stamps to: 
THE OTHER CINEMA, 79 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON W1V 3TH 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Christian Wangler/UK/1983/colour/4 x 27 mins 
VHS Video Sale £45 VHS Video Hire £14 


AMERICAN SOCIETY: ‘ 


‘The United States and Russia, restrained from mutual destruction only 
by a material deterrent, are an obstacle to any kind of civilised life’. 
James argues. In discussing the major political parties, the Presidency, 
the role of blacks and students, he presents a revealing picture of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the most powerful country in the world. 


CARIBBEAN: 


James discusses the contribution of Caribbean personalities to modern 
culture and society. He says of the Caribbean people that ‘they are 
a twentieth century people living in a seventeenth century economy’ 
and he offers some plain truths on the Caribbean future. 

AFRICA: 
James, irrepressibly optimistic octogenarian, draws on half a century of 
his involvement with African liberation. His comments on its most 
prominent figures — Kenyatta, Khrumah, Nyerere, Mugabe — in 
relation to thé mass of the population, are particularly pertinent to 
what is now happening in South Africa and Namibia. 


SOLIDARITY IN POLAND: 


James points to the rise of Solidarity in Poland as the clearest and most 
recent expression of Marx’s analysis of socialism and democracy. He 
argued as early as 1948 in Notes on Dialectics ‘that the political parties 
of the future would be mass political parties involving many millions 
of people’ and that they would choose their leaders from among 
themselves. His analysis is particularly important for the perspective 
he offers of the Russian role. 

TALKING HISTORY: C L R JAMES & E P THOMPSON 
H.O.Nazareth/GB/1983/colour/52 mins/VHS video 
VHS Video Sale £45 VHS Video Hire £14 
James and Thompson consider the nuclear issue and the rise of mass 
movements in the context of 20th century wars and accelerating change. 
They offer perspectives on the Peace Movement, Solidarity in Poland, 
the revolution in Iran, and the proliferation of people’s movemerits 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. In conclusion they explain why 
their objective in writing history is ‘to give back to the people the 
history that historians have confiscated from them’. 
The discussion is documented with photographs, rare archive film and 
newspaper headlines. Soundtrack by Spartacus R 


KENT" 


A Nuclear free Britain for a 
Nuclear Free World 


Bruce Kent is walking 500 miles from Faslane to 
Burghtield along the nuclear weapons convoy route 
making the links between world poverty and the world 
arms race. He will be raising money for CND and 
War on Want projects in Eritrea and Nicaragua. 


Make the link with Bruce Kent by writing for 
sponsorship forms and enclosing your donations. 
Please send to: Bruce Kent, 


» CND, 22-24 Underwood Street, London NJ 7JG 


toug March 


(J | also want to stay informed. 
Send me Sanity, CND’s montly magazine 
£6 a year O student and unwaged £4 O 


Please make cheques or postal orders payable to CND 


If you are an Artist of Afro-Caribbean origin, 
this advert may be for you. 


Bradford art galleries and museums, are looking for 
talented artists whose works portray the varied and 
rich black experience from several different perspec- 
tives. We are planning an Exhibition of contemporary 
Afro-Caribbean Art at Cartwright Hall, Bradford 
from 6th November - 21st December 1986. 


If your works depict this complex and powerful sensi- 
bility with a fresh and lively vision, and you would like 
to have them considered for this exhibition, please 
send as much information about your work as possi- 
ble, including slides. On the basis of the slides/infor- 
mation we receive, we would be making extensive 
studio visits around the country in the summer. Works 
in any medium will be considered. 


Please address all correspondence to:- 
Nima Smith 

Assistant Keeper, Ethnic Collections 
Cartwright Hall 

Lister Park 

Bradford 

BD9 4NS 

Telephone (0274) 493313 


another new book from another new book from 


NEW BEACON BOOKS 


I Am Becoming My Mother 
by Lorna Goodison 


Lorna Goodison read _ her 
poetry in critical acclaim dur- 
ing her first appearances in 
London in 1985 at the Interna- 
tional Poetry Festival in Mem- 
ory of Michael Smith and the 
4th International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and _ Third 
World Books. 


I Am Becoming My Mother, her second book of poetry, 
reveals a striving towards an organic perception, an inten- 
sity of vision drawing on a foundation of striking poetic 
imagery. The poems enact an essential engagement with 
the authentic, the boundary life of woman. 


Price: £2.95 Paperback (£3.50 incl.p&p) ISBN 0901241 68 7 
£7.50 Hardback (£8.25 incl. p&p) ISBN 090 1241 67 9 


Enquiries and orders to: 
NEW BEACON BOOKS LTD 
76 Stroud Green Road, 
London N4 3EN, England. 
Telephone: 01-272 4889 


LONDON HAZARDS CENTRE 


ADVICE/DEVELOPMENT 
WORKER 


The London Hazards Centre seeks a Black .Advice/ 
Development Worker, preferably a woman, to job-share 
with a Black worker currently employed full-time, but 
who wants to job-share. The worker will join a mixed self- 
servicing collective of seven people providing advice, 
information, and support to trade unions and community 
groups fighting workplace and community/environmental 
health hazards. 


She will share in the collective workload and with her job- 
sharer will have particular responsibility for helping the 


collective increase the relevance and accessibility of the 
Centre to Black and “ethnic minority” communities. We 
are not looking for any particular experience or expertise, 
but for a person with enthusiasm for this area and grass- 
roots trade union or community involvement. 


The London Hazards Centre is working towards being an 
Equal Opportunities employer, and has a policy to assist 
with child-care costs. 


The current full-time salary is £13,000. 

Funded by the London Boroughs Grants Scheme. This post 
is advertised within the provisions of the Race Relations 
Act 1976 Sect. 5 (2)d 


For more information contact the London Hazards 
Centre, 3rd Floor, Headland House, 308 Gray’s Inn Road 
WCIX Tel: 01-837 5605 


THE LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT (LRD) 
has a vacancy for a: 


Researcher in 
Health and Safety 


who will be able to write on this and other issues 
of concern to trade unionists for our regular pub- 
lications. 


This position is for one year only (from the ist 
September 1986 to 31st August 1987) to cover the 
current researcher who is on sabbatical leave. 


Scientific training or experience is essential. 
Experience of the union or labour movement 
would be an advantage. 


Applications from individuals of Asian, African or 
Caribbean origin are particularly welcome 


The salary is £11,134 per annum for a 35-hour 
week with 6 weeks paid holiday 


The closing date for application is 
21st July 1986. 


Please submit your application in writing, with the names and 
addresses of two referees, to: 

The Secretary, 

The Labour Research Department, 

78 Blackfriars Road, London, SE1 8HF 


CLR JAMES — 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


AN EXHIBITION OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 
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CLR JAMES’S 80th BIRTHDAY LECTURE 
Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 
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BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETSby Akua Rugg 
Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 


THE STRUGGLE OF ASIAN WORKERS IN BRITAIN 
by the Race Today Collective Price £1.50 (p&p 36p) 


WALTER RODNEY AND THE QUESTION OF POWER 
by CLR James Price: £0.95 (p&p 30p) 


THE BLACK EXPLOSION IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 


by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and Leila Hassan 
Price: £1.75 (p&p 36p) 


Contact: CFL, The Basement, 165 Railton Road, 
London SE24 OLU. Tel: 01-737 2074 


Exhibition catalogues also available Price £1.00 (p&p 30p) 


LESSONS OF THE GRENADA REVOLUTION 

by John La Rose. (First published as Comment in July 
/August and December 1984 issues of Race Today.) 
Price: £0.40 (p&p 20p) 


VOICES OF THE LIVING AND THE DEAD | j 


by Linton Kwesi Johnson Price: £1.75 (p&p 30p) 
SUBSCRIBE 


AFTER TEN YEARS RACE TODAY has established 
itself as perhapa the only serious journal to inform 
on and clarify what blacks in Britain and the 
peoples from our countries of origin think and do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Race Today, a bi-monthly publication 


INGLAN IS A BITCH by Linton Kwesi Johnson 
Price: £1.75 (p&p 30p) 


THE ROAD MAKE TO WALK ON CARNIVAL DAY 
by Darcus Howe Price: £1.00 (p&p 30p) 


A HISTORY OF NEGRO REVOLT by CLR JAMES 
Price: £3.50 (p&p 45p) 


DARCUS HOWE on BLACK SECTIONS 
IN THE LABOUR PARTY 
Price: £1.00 (p&p 20p) 


Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 
Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 


PRESIDENT NYRERE IN CONVERSATION WITH 


Institutions (UK) £15.00 Institutions 


DARCUS HOWE AND TARIQ ALI (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 
Price: £0.75 (p&p 20p) Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 
The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for 
ALLIANCE PUBLICATIONS overseas subscribers). 


If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 
A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
and copies of pamphlets we have published. 


THE GRENADA CRISIS. Statements Issued by the 
Alliance of the Black Parents Movement, the Black Youth 
Movement and the Race Today Collective. Price: £0.40 
(p&p 45p) 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
NEW CROSS MASSACRE STORY. Interviews with John NAME/ADDRESS ...:.2c8 ob ecb ee ond _—— i 
La Rose Chairmanwof the: New, Cross Massacre Action: ith cus juste. cc. Veandedscacuocelostathecie ddededeac lle jullie nulnnn tte aan ann 
Committee. fg PO Siew ey eye CMRI 10RD Gen 
Price: £1.50 (p&p45p) SUBSCRIPTION cole euinole aa 0 amie ae a 


Return form to RACE TODAY 165 Railton Road 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


ORDERS TO: RT PUBLICATIONS 165 RAILTON ROAD 
HERNE HILL LONDON SE24 OLU. TELEPHONE: 01-737 2268 


